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ACT  I. 

Scene  1,  Kitchen  set  d.l.u.e.  —  Long  lattice  loindoio  in  c.  —  Fire* 
place  set  r.u.e.  —  Ilolhj  bush  strevni  about  long  table,  R.c.  — • 
Nails  on  wings  and  flats  to  hang  holly  on.  —  5  chairs,  —  Mart 
discovered  laying  cloth. 

Enter  Dora  with  holly  in  apron.  —  Waves  to  villager  a  piece  of 
holly, 

Dora.  Friends,  I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.  (Comes doivn  to  Mary.)  Now,  Mary,  don't  be  a  min- 
ute behind  with  the  dinner;  you  know  how  uncle  is,  —  he  can't 
abide  to  wait  for  his  meat. 

Mary.  Oh,  I'm  all  right  with  my  dinner;  there  shan't  be  no  ill- 
humor  on  Christmas -day.  Why,  you  are  laying  the  table  for 
four!  Who  is  coming? 

Dora,  Oh,  no  one,  only  Luke  Blomfleld. 

Mary.  Call  him  nobody? —  vvhy,  he  is  your  beau,  they  say. 

Dora.  You  know  better. 

Mary,  How  should  I  know  ?  You  never  speak  your  mind  to 
me. 

Dora.  I  tell  you  as  much  as  you  tell  me,  Mary. 

Mary.  (A pause.)  Why,  Dora,  Luke  is  young  and  comely,  and 
got  a  farm  of  his  own  ;  he  is  a  great  catch  for  any  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  you  wouldn't  say  him  nay  if  there  wasn't  some  other 
young  man  that  you  like  better. 

Dora.  This  is  idle  chat  for  Christmas  forenoon;  you  had  bet- 
ter be  minding  your  potatoes ;  they  were  boiled  at  the  gallop  yes- 
terday,  and  properly  sodden,  1  assure  you. 

Mary.  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  I  am  a  servant.  I  wasn't 
born  a  servant;  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  die  one? 

Dora.  I  hope  not,  Mary  (Exit  Mary,  l.)  ;  for  she  is  the  worst 
we  ever  had.  How  cross  I  spoke  to  her!  It  ill  becomes  me. 
She  was  born  njy  equal.  She  is  my  relation;  trouble,  and  no 
fault  of  hers,  made  her  a  servant.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself!  Ay, 
and  frightened  too.  I  hate  her  ever  since  that  evening  I  saw  her  lay 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  —  it  was  only  for  half  a  moment;  it 
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might  have  been  accident,  but  to  my  eyes  it  seemed  like  a 
wife  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband.  When  she  comes  near  me, 
my  flesh  creeps  with  aversion.  Even  now  her  jjomiug  so  near 
me,  and  trying  to  draw  out  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  which  showed 
to  me  she  has  her  secret  too,  I  declare,  I  tremble  to  the  back- 
bone, and  the  palms  of  my  hands  are  quite  moist.  Peace  and 
^ood-will  among  men  for  this  one  day  at  least.  (Buiinesso/ 
hanging.)  I  fancy  he  has  been  colder  to  me  since  that  girl  set 
foot  in  the  place. 

Enter  Luke  Blomfield,  d.f.l.c.  Bus, 

Luke.  Good-day,  Miss  Allan. 

Dora.  Good-day,  sir. 

Luke.  (Pause.)  Farmer  at  home? 

Dora.  He  is  not  far  off.   I  will  tell  him  you  are  come>. 

Luke.  No!  no!  don't  ye  do  that.  Why,  I  came  a  li;tle  afore 
time  on  purpose.    I  hoped  to  get  a  word  with  you,  you  know. 

Dora.  Well,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Luke.  Nay;  'tis  I  am  at  yours  this  many  a  day. 

Dora.  Why,  yes,  Luke,  you  do  waste  a  good  deal  of  time  on  me. 
Why,  Luke  Blomfield,  I  wonder  you  haven't  more  pride ;  you  are 
young,  and  well  to  look  at,  and  well  to  do.  You  can  pick  and 
choose  in  the  parish ;  why  follow  the  only  girl  in  it  that  cannot 
welcome  you?  You  know,  Luke,  my  uncle  has  been  a  father  to 
me,  and  I  never  mean  to  leave  him  for  any  young  man. 

Luke.  But  I  don't  want  you  to ;  I  only  ask  you  to  keep  com- 
pany, and  then  if  you  should  ever  make  up  your  mind  to  wed, 
he  old  man  could  live  with  us,  or  we  with  him.  (Draivs  near 
her.)  Dora,  be  persuaded ;  nobody  will  ever  love  you  as  dearly 
as  I  do.  Why,  you  were  my  fancy  from  the  first  moment  thai  I 
clapped  eyes  on  you;  don't  you  remember  it?  Mother  and  I 
were  just  settled  here,  and  we  went  to  church  for  the  first  time,  - 
afternoon  church  it  was,  and  a  bright  day  in  June,  —  and  you  hap- 
pened to  drop  your  handkerchief  in  the  porch,  and  I  ran  a'^ter  you 
with  it,  and  did  blush,  and  said,  says  you,  "  Thank  you,  sir,  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure."  Oh,  I've  treasured  up  every  syl- 
lable ever  since,  for  those  were  your  first  words  to  me,  —  and  such 
a  smile  you  gave  me  with  'em,  it  did  win  my  heart  forever.  Three 
years  acquainted  now,  and  your  faithful  follower;  but  somehow 
I  never  get  such  a  sweet  smile  nowadays,  as  I  did  that  time 
when  we  were  strangers. 

Dora.  But  that's  not  for  want  of  good  will.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame,  Luke,  for  any  girl  to  smirk  and  smile,  and  draw  a  young 
man  on  and  trifie  with  his  affections  when  she  can't  return  them. 

Luke.  But  you  could  return  them  if  you  would  but  try ;  'tisn't 
as  if  there  was  some  other  man. 

Dora.  How  do  you  know  there  is  not? 

Luke,  Oh,  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  I  love  you  dearly 
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rery  dearly ;  but  I*m  a  man,  —  I'm  not  a  mouse.  If  I  saw  you  on 
another  man's  arm,  I'm  game  to  shake  hands  and  say,  God  bless 
you  both,  and  your  children  after  you ;  only  let  me  farm  in  an- 
other courtry.  {Suddenhj  biirstiufj  into  tears.)  But  how  can  1 
give  you  up  till  I  see  a  reason  ?  You  are  never  seen  out  walking 
with  any  young  fellow,  and  there's  inside  the  house  but  your 
Cousin  Will,  and  I'm  sure  he's  no  beauty.  To  be  sure  they  say  at 
the  post-office  you  write  a  good  m;iny  letters.  Dora,  if  you  knew 
the  torments  I  suffer  for  your  sake,  you  would  pity  me,  and  end 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  Often  1  come  there  at  night,  and  stand 
for  hours  looking  up  at  your  window  above.  Often  I've  watered 
your  flowers  for  you  unbeknown  at  peep  of  day,  and  kissed  them 
because  I  have  seen  you  put  your  sweet  face  down  and  smell 
them.  You  sigh;  you  are  not  so  liard  as  you  seem;  have  pity 
on  me,  be  open  with  me,  say  you  will  try  and  like  me  a  little, 
ever  so  little;  or  else  tell  me  you  love  some  one  else,  and  let 
me  leave  the  country. 

Dora,  Tell  you?  I?  And  would  not  that  grieve  you?  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  Luke,  I'd  rather  hear  mv  death-warrant  than 
that. 

Luke.  Well,  I'd  as  lief  be  struck  with  a  woodman's  axe  as 
told  you  love  another;  but  still,  better  so  than  dwell  in  the  tor- 
ture of  doubt  and  suspense.  Mine  is  the  life  of  a  toad  under  a 
harrow.  Dora,  be  honest  with  me,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  tell  me 
the  truth. 

Dora,  It  is  very  well  for  you  who  are  a  man  to  say  to  me, 
be  frank,  be  honest,  tell  me  all  the  secrets  of  your  woman's 
heart.  You  don't  know  what  it  costs  a  woman  to  confess  she 
cares  for  some  one  who  perhaps  does  not  value  her  love;  and  it 
is  your  misfortune  for  you  to  love  me,  and  sometimes  I  think  it 
is  my  misfortune  that  I  can't  love  you  ;  but  I  will  be  your  friend; 
I  will  say  the  word  to  cure  you.  Go  elsewhere,  my  poor  Luke, 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  somebody. 

Luke,  What,  somebody  that  you  love,  —  you  that  seem  so 
cold? 

Dora.    Yes.  (Crosses.) 

Luke.  (Gasping.)    Then,  now  to  know  the  worst.  (Pause.) 
Thank  you,  Dora.  (Leans  on  table,  hand  on  heart.) 
Dora.    Luke ! 

Luke.  Never  mind  me ;  a  knife  went  through  my  heart,  that's 
1^11;  turn  your  back  a  moment,  if  you  please.  'Tis  over.  She 
was  never  so  kind  to  me  before.  You  are  crying.  What,  is  that 
for  me  ? 

Dora.  Who  can  give  pain  and  not  feel  it?  Forgive  me  every 
eold  word  I've  said  to  you ;  I  little  thought  you  loved  me  like 
^his. 

Luke,  Better  than  ever  now,  for  now  I  find  you  have  a  heart, 
&  heart  to  pit/m'^,  and  a  heart  to  love  some  one  that  isn't  me,  — 
"Wor  ^      ,k  I  Go'^  bless  you,  my  darling,  —  and  bless  him  yov 
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love.  For  yonr  sake,  I  shall  love  you  still ;  but  I  shall  nevei 
trouble  you  again.    Good-by.    (  Oro.sses  d.f.) 

Dora,  Oh,  no!  no!  that  will  never  do.  You  mustn^t go av7ay 
before  dinner. 

Luke.    Dinner!   What  stomach  have  I  for  meat? 

Dora.  Or  I  either;  but  we  must  sit  down  to  it  for  all  that, 
both  of  us.  Why,  uncle  invited  you  himself,  and  you  know  hov^ 
he  is,  —  he  can*t  abide  to  be  tliwarted  in  the  least  thing.  (LooJi 
inu  out  of  window.)  There  he  is  now ;  he  has  seen  you  ;  you  can' 
go  now.    (Allan  looking  in  at  the  windoio.) 

Liike.    Why,  how  frightened  you  are  of  that  old  man! 

Dora.  Luke,  I  am.  To  be  in  this  house  is  like  bein<;  in  a 
lion's  den.  I  can't  move  without  watching  his  eye.  He  says  his 
will  is  law,  and  so  it  is  with  me;  I  tremble  at  him.  O  Luke! 
don't  make  him  angry  with  me.  Stay  to  dinner,  and  then  I'll 
know  you  forgive  me. 

Luke.  Ah,  Dora!  how  can  I  refuse  you  anything?  Don't  you 
show  me  to  my  face  how  nmch  better  you  like  this  other  man 
than  you  do  me,  —  if  ye  do,  your  meat  will  choke  me,  for  of  course 
I  know  now  who  the  man  is,  and  —  he  —  will  sit  at  the  table 
with  you  and  me. 

Dora.  You  will  see  nothing  to  vex  you  at  my  table.  You 
shall  see  nothing.  {Music.) 

Luke.  Well,  then,  let  me  go  in  the  farm-yard  and  have  a  bit 
of  a  cry,  and  I'll  come  back  and  face  it.  After  all,  I'm  a  mai). 
— I'm  not  a  mouse. 

Enter  Farmer  Allan,  d.f.l. 

Allan.    Good-day,  Master  Luke. 
Luke.    Your  servant,  sir.    {Going  out.) 
Allan.    Where  be  ye  going? 

Luke.    Oh,  only  to  have  a  look  at  your  hogs  afore  dinner. 

Allan.  Well,  don't  you  be  out  of  the  way  at  one  o'clock.  Din 
aer  never  waits  in  this  house  wlnle  I'm  in  it.  {Exit  Ll  ke,  d.f.l.; 
What  is  up  now?  You  look  all  flustered,  both  of  ye  ;  that  young 
chap  has  been  saying  something  to  you.    {Sits  l.  of  table.) 

Dora.    No,  uu'^le.    Nothing  new. 

Allan.  Come  you  here,  and  look  me  in  the  face.  {Crosses 
to  farmer  with  downcast  eyes.)  D'ye  call  that  looking  a  man  in  the 
face? 

Dora.    Well,  I  can,  uncle.    I  have  done  no  ill. 

Allan.  Maybe  not;  but  I  choose  to  see  your  eye.  Even  ~ 
even  the  wenches  can't  deceive  nie  when  I  can  see  their  eye. 
That  Luke  has  been  a  courting  you  ? 

Dora.    A  little. 

Allan.  A  little,  eh !  What  is  a  little  on't  by  your  bushel 
measure  ?  I  ironder  did  he  go  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  marry 
him? 
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Dora,  O  uncle !  pray  don't  say  anything  to  the  poor  fellow ; 
be  is  so  unhappy. 

Allan.  Oh,  ho!  he  did  put  that  little  question  to  you,  then? 
Come,  look  straight  and  speak  true. 

Dora.    Yes,  uncle,  he  did. 

Allan.    And  what  did  you  say  ? 

Dora.  I  begged  to  be  excused.  I  said  I  could  not  leave  my 
ancle. 

Allan.  A  very  prudent  answer;  means  nothing  at  all.  Now 
Fve  got  some  news  for  you.  You  are  going  to  be  married;  but 
'tisn't  to  Luke  Blomfield, — not  that  I've  anything  to  say 
against  the  boy,  but  he  is  not  my  choice.  Sit  ye  down,  young 
woman,  and  listen  to  me.  {Sitting,  etc.)  Dora,  your  father,  Tom 
Allan,  was  my  favorite  brother;  but  one  day  we  had  a  quarrel; 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  I  was  in  the  right,  —  I  always  am. 
Now  I  am  not  one  of  your  forgiving  fools ;  so  we  never  spoke 
again,  Tom  and  I.  It  was  all  about  a  rick  of  damaged  hay.  By 
and  by  his  wife  died,  and  then  he  died,  and  left  you  alone  in  the 
world.  Th^n  I  made  —  up  —  my  —  mind  —  that  grudge  should 
not  go  down  to  our  children.  So  I  took  you  home  to  live  with 
me,  and  a  good  job  I  did;  for  you  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  girl. 

Dora.  O  uncle  I  I  never  expected  to  hear  you  say  as  much 
as  that. 

Allan.  Only  at  times  you  give  a  look,  or  say  a  word  in  a  voice  so 
like  your  father's,  when  he  and  1  were  boys  together,  you  startle 
me,  and  give  me  a  twinge  as  if  the  gout  had  got  in  my  heart.  But 
that  is  not  your  fault,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  not  mine.  (  Violently.) 
I  was  in  the  right,  and  he  was  in  the  wrong.  Now,  Dora,  four 
years  ago,  when  you  were  eighteen,  and  Will  was  twenty,  I 
—  made  —  up  —  my  —  mind  you  two  should  wed;  but  I  said  noth- 
ing, for  you  were  both  what  I  call  children.  But  now  you  are 
twenty-two,  and  he  is  twenty-four,  I  am  going  to  yoke  you  two 
together.  Now  take  a  warning,  —  don't  you  be  like  your  father, 
and  thwart  me,  for  my  heart  is  set  upon  it,  and  my  will  is  law. 
{Crosses  l.h.) 

Dora.    But,  uncle,  William  has  never  paid  any  suit  to  me. 

Allan.    He  shall  begin  to-day. 

Dora.    But  perhaps  he  likes  somebody  else. 

Allan.  If  he  does,  I'll  drive  her  out  of  the  village,  and  put 
you  in  her  place.  But  this  is  all  nonsense  :  our  Will's  head  runs 
upon  the  crops,  and  not  upon  women.  He  likes  you  as  well  as 
any  other  girl,  or  better,  by  the  same  token  he  built  you  that 
greenhouse  with  his  own  hands. 

Dora.  And  so  he  did.  Oh !  how  easy  it  is  to  believe  the 
thing  we  wish.  Uncle,  if  William  speaks  to  me,  I  will  say  yes, 
sooner  than  disobey  you.  You  can't  expect  me  to  do  more  than 
that.  You  wouldn't  wish  me  to  be  a  forward  girl,  for  then  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  your  son,  and  you. 
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Allan,  Nay,  — I  know  what  is  due  to  a  woman's  modesty,  — 
I  don't  ask  the  likes  of  you  to  throw  yourself  at  any  man's  head ; 
but  I  will  throw  him  into  your  lap,  and  when  you've  got  him, 
keep  him.  It  wants  five-and-twenty  minutes  of  one;  befora 
the  clock  strikes,  Will  shall  ask  you  to  be  his  wife ;  so  we  will 
sit  down  to  our  Christmas  dinner  the  happiest  party  in  England. 
I'll  go  and  put  on  my  Sunday  coat  to  do  the  young  couple  honor. 
(Goes  out,  hut  returns.)  Dora.  God  bless  you!  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  it;  you  are  a  good,  obedient  child,  and  I'll  show  my 
mind  to  you.  I'd  give  half  I  have  in  the  world,  if  I  had  never 
quarrelled  with  thy  poor  father.  I  never  owned  as  much  to  any 
but  thee,  and  you  wouldn't  think  it,  Dora,  of  a  rugged  old  chap 
like  me,  but  I  am  so  fond  of  little  children.  Dear  heart,  I  do  dote 
upon  their  little  faces.  Sometimes  I  steal  into  a  cottage  and 
give  the  mother  a  shilling  to  let  'em  clamber  about  me ;  and  now 
I  shall  have  your  little  ones  about  my  feet  before  I  die ;  they 
will  be  Tom's  stock,  and  my  stock  all  in  one;  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  boys  may  be  like  poor  Tom.  And  I've  chosen  Christmas 
day  to  bring  you  and  Will  together,  because  they  say  on  Christ- 
mas day  the  spirits  of  the  departed  get  leave  to  visit  the  earth 
for  that  one  day ;  so  perhaps  thy  father  may  come  this  way,  and 
if  he  does,  he'll  see  me  make  his  daughter  my  daughter,  and  find 
her  a  husband,  and  a  home  before  I  go. 

Dora.  O  uncle!  I  never  understood  your  heart  till  this 
moment;  but,  come  what  will,  I  am  no  longer  your  niece, —  I'm 
your  daughter. 

Allan.  Ay !  but  we  won't  have  any  tears  this  happy  day,  not 
even  tears  of  joy.  I'll  put  on  my  best,  and  I'll  get  ray  wife's 
ring  out  of  the  drawer;  I  haven't  had  the  courage  to  look  at 
it  these  fifteen  years ;  but  now  Will  must  have  it  to  clap  on  your 
finger,  my  good,  obedient  girl.     (Kisses  her,  and  exit  hastily 

D.L.H.) 

Dora.  I  must  make  haste,  or  I  shan't  get  this  holly  up  before 
dinner.   {Hanging  holly.  Music.) 


Enter  Willia»i,  d.f.,  and  takes  off  his  gaiters  by  the  fire,  r.h. 
Will.   Why,  Dora,  you  are  merry. 

Dora.  Yes,  William ;  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.  I  hope 
you  will  be  as  merry  as  I  am  before  sunset.  Shall  I  take  your 
gaiters  ? 

Will.   Thank  you,  Dora;  it  is  a  shame  to  trouble  you  though. 

Dora.  O  William!  Trouble!  Shall  I  get  you  a  flower  for 
your  button-hole,  out  of  the  little  greenhouse  you  built  for  me  1 

Will.  Ay,  If  you  will.  (Exit  Dora,  d.f.)  That  is  as  good  9 
girl  as  ever  liTe4« 
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ffnter  Mary,  l.h.,  and  places  bread  round  table. 

Mary.    What  have  you  been  saying  to  Dora? 
Will.    Nothing  particular. 

Mary.  Don't  tell  me ;  she  came  from  you,  and  she  is  bursting 
^ith  delight,    (Bus.  with  bread.) 

.  Will.  Well,  she  was  singing  like  a  lark,  before  ever  I  cam^ 
In. 

Mary.  Ay, — the  old  man  was  here  ever  so  Ions:,  colloguing 
with  her.  Here's  sometliing  up,  —  they  are  puttinij:  their  h  "  kV* 
together,  those  two,  and  all  the. worse  for  ns. 

Will.    I  don't  believe  it.    Dora  is  no  inisclm^f-'nakef . 

Mary.  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Rivals  don't  stick  at  a  Litu.. 
and  she  is  my  rival,  —  for  she  is  setting  her  cap  at  you. 

Will.  Nonsense,  Mary!  she's  too  modest,  and  too  sensible 
into  the  bargain.    I'm  not  afraid  of  lier;  only  of  father. 

Mary.  And  I  am  more  afraid  of  her.  You  don't  know  the 
girl ;  she  is  too  deep  for  you.  You  mark  my  words,  — she  is  egg- 
ing the  old  man  on,  to  marry  you  to  her  ;  else  why  does  she  keep 
^ff  that  Luke  Blomfield,  that  all  the  girls  are  pulling  caps  for? 
William,  we  are  all  at  cross  purposes  in  this  house. 

Will.    Well,  Mary,  it  won't  last  forever,  I  dare  say. 

Mary.  I  am  sure  I  hope  not.  What  do  you  think  my  feel- 
ings must  be,  when  you  sit  down  to  dinner  with  her  this  Christ- 
mas-day, and  I  bring  in  the  meat  for  you  all,  and  must  keep 
my  eyes  off  yoa  two  as  well  as  I  can,  not  to  scream  with  jeal- 
ousy ?    Oh !  'tis  hard  to  bear. 

Will.  My  poor  girl,  'tis  hard.  Why  cannot  I  bear  it  for  you? 
Come,  say  the  word  and  I'll  end  it.    {Puts  arm  around  waist.) 

Mary.  No,  no!  I  should  be  your  ruin.  When  you  speak  so 
kindly  to  me,  it  gives  me  strength  to  endure  anything. 

Will.    (Kisses  her.)    My  own  Mary! 

Enter  Dora.  —  Drops  basket.  —  William  and  Mary  separate.- 
Mary  pretends  to  look  for  something  in  dresser,  l.h. 

Will.    What,  Dora,  are  you  there? 

Dora.  Oh !  yes ;  don't  mind  me ;  I  was  looking  at  Luke  Blom- 
field making  a  snowball.  What  trifles  amaze  some  folks!  (To 
Mary.)  If  I  were  you,  I'd  cook  the  dinner  in  here  at  once ;  then 
you  could  see  to  it  without  any  trouble. 

Mary.    That  is  a  pretty  broad  hint,  I'm  thinking.  (Exit,  l.h.) 

Will.  How  sharp  you  speak  to  the  poor  girl.  (Will  takes 
chair  up  to  window  ;  sits  looking  out  of  window  back  to  Dora.) 

Dora.  He  takes  her  part  directly,  I  see  her  faults ;  doesn't  shM 
Bee  mine  ?   (Music.   Seats  herself  away  from  Will.) 
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Enter  Farmer  Allan,  l.d.,  2nd  dress. 

Allan.  Oh,  here  you  are !  you  two  at  a  Quaker's  meeting  seem« 
Ingly.  (Shows  ring  to  Dora..)  Run  away,  Dora.  I  want  a  word 
with  William  before  dinner. 

Dora.  If  I  could  only  prevent  this !  I  will  send  Luke  in ;  he 
will  interrupt  their  talk.    (Exit,  d.f.) 

Allan.  (After  Dora,  goes  out,  points  admiringly  at  her.)  Will, 
look  at  that  young  woman.  She  is  the  prettiest  girl,  and  the  best 
girl  in  the  parish. 

[Vill.    Is  she?    (Comes  down,  li.Ji.) 

Allan.  Is  she  ?  Why,  you  know  she  is ;  and  a  treasure  to  any 
man  that  has  the  good  luck  to  get  her.  Now,  Will,  I  am  gettioi^ 
old;  I  can't  last  forever.  It  is  about  time  you  took  a  wife,  if  I 
am  ever  to  see  your  children  at  my  knee  before  I  leave  the  world. 
What  do  ye  think  of  Dora?  You  know  her  father  and  I  fell 
out;  but  I  have  partly  healed  that  wound.  Now  you  shall  heal 
It  quite,  and  keep  up  the  good  old  stock,  that  have  farmed  in 
this  country  for  four  hundred  years.  Here's  your  mother's  ring; 
take  it  (Will  takes  ring  and  kisses  it)  ;  and  there's  your  wife, 

—  that  is  to  be,  —  talking  to  young  Luke  Blomfleld,  that  would 
give  his  eyes  to  wed  her.    Just  you  go  out  and  draw  her  aside, 

—  not  to  affront  my  guest,  —  and  clap  your  mother's  ring  on  her 
finger.  She'll  know  what  that  means,  for  I've  told  her  my  will. 
Then  bring  her  in  here,  and  let  us  all  dine  happily  together  thia 
Christmas-day. 

Will.    Father,  you  must  excuse  me. 
Allan.    What  do  ye  mean  ? 
Will.    I  can't  marry  Dora. 

Allan.  Not  marry  Dora  I  What!  isn't  she  good  enough  foi 
you? 

Will.   I  don't  say  that. 

Allan.   What!  do  you  know  anything  against  her? 
Will.   No.    She  is  a  very  decent  girl,  only  she  is  not  my 
choice. 

Allan.  Not  —  your  —  choice!  But  she  is  mine,  and  I  am 
older  and  wiser. 

Will.  I  am  very  sorry ;  but,  father,  I  can't  oblige  you.  Why, 
she  is  my  first  cousin  for  one  thing,  and  we  have  lived  all  thes« 
years  in  the  same  house,  like  brother  and  sister.  Dora !  I  never 
thought  of  her  for  a  wife. 

Allan.  These  are  the  reasons  of  a  child.  The  girl  is  as  near 
of  kin  to  you  as  you  are  to  her.  But  she  didn't  fling  such  straws 
as  these  in  my  face.  At  the  first  word  she  showed  me  her  obedi- 
ence. 

Will.    Dora  offered  to  marry  me  ? 

Allan.  Not  she.  Don't  you  flatter  yourself.  No ;  I  asked  her, 
%s  now  I  ask  you ;  and  she  consented  directly,  to  please  me 
Poor  thing  I  she  saw  my  heart  was  set  upon  it.  Yet  she  is  only 
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my  niece,  and  you  are  my  son.  Come,  come,  Will;  you  nevei 
disobeyed  in  your  life ;  don't  you  begin  to-day. 

Will.  Well,  then,  if  I've  been  such  a  good  son  as  you  say,  and 
never  disobeyed  you,  be  a  good  fitjier  to  me ;  and  don't  be  too 
hard  on  me.  I'm  flesh  and  blood  like  you,  and  got  a  heart  in  my 
bosom.  You  mustn't  think  to  fling  me,  body  and  soul,  to  a  young 
woman  I  don't  fancy,  —  all  one,  as  if  you  were  forking  vetches 
Into  a  cart. 

Allan.  Take  a  warning,  my  son.  You  know  my  nature.  I'm 
'xiu  one  of  your  forgiving  fools.  I'm  the  same  man  I  was  when 
f  quarrelled  with  her  father  for  life.  I'm  older,  but  no  weaker. 
.1on't  you  provoke  me.  When  I  was  young,  a  father's  will  was 
law  ;  and  so  it  shall  always  be  in  this  house  while  I  live.  I've 
given  you  my  reasons,  and  'tisn't  often  I  take  the  'trouble  to  do 
that.  Come,  come;  don't  answer  me,  but  think  it  over  till  after 
dinner.  I  tell  you  my  heart  is  set  upon  it;  my  mind  is  made  up 
to  it,  and  my  will  is  law. 

Will.    And  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  —  I  can't  marry  Dora. 

Enter  Dora  and  Luke,  d.f.l.  —  Stands  at  back, 

Allan.    That  is  a  lie !  You  can  marry  her  if  you  choose ;  why 
don't  you  say  you  won't  marry  her?    (  Clock  strikes  one.) 
Will.    Well,  then,  I  won't  marry  her. 

Allan.  Then  get  out  of  this  house!  You  are  no  son  of 
mine. 

Bora.    O  uncle!  not  for  the  world.    (Coming  down.) 
Luke.    Beg  pardon ;  but  perhaps  I'd  better  go,  being  a  stran- 
ger. 

Allan.  You'll  do  no  such  thing.  I  asked  you  to  dinner,  and 
.t  is  for  us  to  show  our  manners,  and  make  you  comfortable.  Sit 
/e  down  there;  and  —  WilL  never  mind  what  I  said;  sit  down, 
and  be  friends.  {They  sit.)  Hey!  girl;  bring  in  the  dinner. 
Yon  never  gainsaid  me  in  your  life  before.  'Tis  not  your  fault, 
I  know.  This  is  some  wench's  doings,  to  set  you  and  me  by  the 
ears.  (Enter  Mary  Morrison,  luith  a  roast  turkey  in  a  dish; puts 
it  before  AhhA^  on  the  table.)  Let  us  change  the  subject.  (To 
Luke.)  Farmer,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  ever 
meet  our  "Will"  here,  out  walking  with  any  young  woman? 
(Mary,  who  is  sitting  L,.ii,^turns,  suddenly.)  Go  fetch  the  chine, 
girl.    This  is  no  business  of  thine,  I  do  suppose.    (Exit  Mary, 

L.H.) 

Luke.  Well,  Master  Allan,  if  I  had  seen  him,  I  don't  know  as 
rd  tell  on  him;  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  never  did  see  Mr.  William 
In  company  with  any  girl.  (Enter  Mary  with  the  chine,  lohich  she 
places  on  table.)  But  some  folks  are  so  lucky  they  can  find  sweet 
company  without  going  out  of  doors  for  it. 

Allan.   Ah!    (As  Mary  is  retiring.)    Mary,  stop  a  minute,  ? 
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v^hBt  to  speak  to  you ;  come  here  if  you  please.  What  kin  are 
vou  to  me? 

Mary.    Why,  you  know  we  are  third  cousins,  sir. 

Allan,  No  nigher  tliari  that?  Dearee  nie !  then  the  Whitticks 
and  the  Newells  are  a  generation  nearer  to  you  than  1  am. 
^'Mary  assents.)  And  they  are  well  to  do.  Yet  when  your  father 
died  and  left  you  without  a  home,  they  turned  their  back,  and 
'twas  farmer  Allan  who  opened  his  door  to  tliee.  My  dear,  how 
long  have  you  eaten  my  bread  ? 

Mary.    Two  years,  sir,  come  Lamniermas. 

Dora.  Uncle,  if  Mary  has  eaten  our  bread,  she  has  wrcug< 
for  it. 

Will.    That  is  true,  Dora. 

Mary.  That  I  have:  and  sometimes  the  bread  has  been  mad# 
with  bitter  yeast;  but  I  don't  say  that  for  you,  Dora. 

Allan.  That  is  for  me,  eh  ?  For  all  riiat,  you  thought  it  a  favor 
at  the  time,  for  I  found  you  cryiuii  bitterly,  and  your  cheeks  not 
half  so  plump  and  rosy  as  they  are  now.  Well,  Mary,  I  was 
going  to  make  bold  to  ask  you  a  favor  in  return. 

Mary.  I  am  not  likely  to  say  nay,  sir,  and  certainly  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  take  me  home. 

Allan.  Weil,  then,  the  one  favor  I  ask  of  thee  in  return  for 
showing  myself  better  stuff  than  the  Whitticks  and  the  Newells, 
is,  first,  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  why  my  son, 
that  was  alwaj^'S  affectionate  and  obedieut  till  now,  gainsays  me 
and  defies  me  for  the  first  tinic  in  his  life.  I  ask  you,  Mary  Mor- 
rison, why  that  young  man  there  turns  his  back  on  the  best  girl 
and  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  —  and  there  she  sits,  —  and 
why  he  won't  take  the  wife  I  chose  for  him?  Answer  me  that! 
(Mary  bursts  into  tears.) 

Will.  {Starting  up.)  Hold  your  tongue,  Mary;  that  is  for  me 
to  answer,  l^on  t  bully  the  woman,  father,  when  there's  a  man 
in  the  room,  and  more  to  blame  than  she.  Dora  is  a  pretty  girl, 
and  a  good  girl  as  ever  breathed ;  but  I  can't  marry  her,  for  here 
is  the  one  I  love,  and  whoever  affr  )nts  her  affronts  me. 

Allan.  Say  you  so?  Then  {Turniwi  to  Mary)  pack  up  your 
bundle  and  leave  my  house  this  minute. 

Mary.    And  so  I  will,  sir;  it's  no  place  for  me.  {Going.) 

Will.  Stay  a  bit,  Mary.  {She  stops.)  Father,  think  before 
you  speak,  for  if  she  goes  I  go. 

Allan.    Pack  up  and  begone 

Will.  So  be  it  then.  We  will  go  together.  (Will  is  going, 
.L.H.,  after  Mary.) 

Allan.  Take  care,  take  care ;  once  you  go,  you  never  come 
back;  my  will  is  law. 

Will.  That  for  your  will!  {Snaps  fingers.)  D'ye  think  no 
other  man  in  England  has  got  a  will  but  you?  1  may  as  well  hang 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb;  so,  Mary  and  I  are  one.  I  married  het 
by  license  three  months  ago.   It  is  my  wife  you  have  insured, 
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and  I  am  as  keen  to  leave  your  house  as  you  can  be  to  turn  me 
out.    (Going,  he  reti  rns  to  Dora.)    Shake  hands,  Dora;  it's  not 
your  fault.    {Exit,  l.h.d.) 
Dora.    Uncle!  Uncle! 

Allan.  Silence,  till  I  get  my  breath  to  speak!  My  servant  girl 
is  gone,  and  taken  ray  son  with  her;  so  I  must  trouble  you  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  and  fetch  in  the  rest  of  the  meal.  {Exit  Do- 
ra.) 

Luke.  Now,  farmer,  it  stands  to  reason  I'm  in  the  way  here ; 
we  are  old  friends ;  don't  you  stand  on  ceremony,  but  do  let  me 
mount  my  mare,  and  dine  at  home.  (Bises.) 

Allan.  I'll  not  have  my  guest  disturbed  nor  my  Christmas 
dinner  spoiled,  for  my  servant  girl,  and  an  ungrateful  fool  that 
was  my  son  —  but  it  is  her  husband.  — Sit  down,I  say,or  you  and 
I  will  quarrel. 

Enter  Dora,  from  l.  set  door,  bringing  in  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 

Dora.  Uncle,  they  are  packing  up  t*heir  things,  and  crying  SK> 
oitterly. 

Allan.    They  will  cry  louder  yet. 

Dora.  Uncle,  have  pity.  We  cannot  command  our  affections. 
She  is  a  virtuous  girl,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing,  after  all. 
They  are  really  married;  she  has  just  shown  me  her  certificate. 
You  can't  undo  the  tie.  It  was  wrong  to  hide  it  from  you,  I  know ; 
but,  uQcle,  he  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry.  O  uncle,  you 
spoke  so  kindly  to  me  to-day,  —  think  of  my  feelings  now.  What ! 
I  come  into  your  house  and  separate  father  and  son !  Oh,  horrible! 
Besides,  uncle,  you  are  not  the  only  one  disappointed;  why  be 
more  bitter  against  your  own  flesh  and  blood  than  I  am? 

Allan.    You,  girl?  he  owed  you  no  obedience. 

Dora.    No,  but  —  I  —  I  — 

Luke.  Old  man,  she  loved  your  son,  and  refused  me  this  day 
for  love  of  him. 

Allan.  Does  that  lessen  his  offence,  —  the  disobedient  idiot, 
that  might  have  had  a  pearl,  and  took  a  barley-corn  to  deceive 
and  defy  his  father?  (To  Dora.)  Why,  what  a  dish  of  skim 
milk  you  must  be  to  say  a  word  for  him.  A  fine  affront  he  has 
put  on  you.    If  you  are  flesh  and  blood,  you  ought  to  hate  him. 

Dora.  No,  uncle ;  true  love  never  turns  to  hate.  I  am  affronted, 
if  you  will,  and  rather  disappointed,  and  very,  very  unhappy; 
but,  uncle,  if  you  will  only  let  them  stay,  I  shall  be  much  comforted. 
You  and  I  will  live  together,  and  bear  our  disappointment  to- 
gether, and  I  will  still  be  your  daughter  all  the  days  of  my  life  in 
spite  of  poor  William  and  her  he  has  preferred  to  me.  (LuKB 
groans.) 

Allan.    Since  you  are  so  fond  of  him,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  go  with  him, 
Dora.   O  uncle !  after  what  I  have  told  you. 
2 
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Allan,  Well,  say  another  word  for  hira,  and  I  pack  you  oflF  at 
his  heels.  She  has  been  your  servant,  mayhap  you'd  like  tc 
be  hers;  but  I  warn  you  they  can't  afford  to  pay  you  any  wages, 
for  not  a  shilling  shall  they  ever  have  of  rae.  Come  now,  take 
your  choice,  ■  -  do  you  side  with  them  or  with  me  ? 

Dora,    I  side  with  you,  uncle. 

Luke,  Then  you  are  wiser  than  I  am.  I'm  half  cured  with  all 
this. 

Allan.  Now  uncover  and  fall  to,  and  let  us  eat  our  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  peace,  with  cheerful  hearts  as  becomes  the 
lime. 

Dora.    And  with  forgiving  souls  as  becomes  the  time. 

Allan,  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  but  as  for  me,  I  am  nut 
one  of  your  forgiving  fools.    {Door  slammed.) 

Dora.  The  kitchen  door;  they  are  going.  {Door  slammed.) 
They  are  gone.  {Gets  up  with  farmer  when  he  rises  to  say  grace, 
William  and  Mary  appear  at  lattice  idndoto,  c.  William  opem 
window,  and  speaks.) 

Will.    {In  a  loud,  defiaat  tone.)    My  wife  and  I  — 

Allan.  {Furiously.)  A  father's  curse  light  on  your  wife  and 
you.  May  next  Christmas-day  see  you  both  jn  the  workhouse, 
or  the  church-yard.    May  — 

Dora.  Oh!  for  pity's  sake  {interrupting  him),  William, 
don't  stay  in  his  presence  to  provoke  hitn.  Uocie,  if  they  are 
sinners  they  are  sufferers  too.  It  is  bitter  cold,  and  the}  are  house- 
less, while  we  sit  here  in  comfort.  Oh!  think  how  you  and  I 
have  often  rebelled  against  our  Father,  and  he  has  borne  with  us , 
think  of  the  great  Example  that  came  into  the  world  this  very 
day,  and  suffered  ten  times  worse  affronts  than  yours,  and  bitterer 
griefs  than  mine,  in  silence.  Oh,  think  of  these  things,  and  be 
silent. 

Allan.  I'll  try.  {To  TTilliam.)  What  is  your  pleasure  with 
me?  (Music.) 

Will,  {Changes  his  tone  to  a  mournful  one.)  My  wife  and  I, 
now  houseless  and  on  the  snow,  look  in  on  you,  by  the  cheerful 
fireside,  and  thinking,  — and  thinking  of  old  kindness  past  and 
gone,  do  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year. 
(Mary  weeps.) 

Allan.  The  same  to  you,  and  good-by  forever.  (Dora  sinki 
into  L.  chair,  head  on  table,  sobbing,) 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  —  Same  as  Act  7.  except  the  snow.  —  It  is  spring,  the  fir* 

■  trees  are  green,  and  a  fruit-tree  seen  in  blossom.  — A  basket  of 
clean  linen  by  the  fireside;  there  is  a  small  fire;  the  dogheadi 
being  placed  much  nearer  than  in  the  first  Act. 

Farmer  Allan  discovered  putting  something  into  a  small  carpet- 
bag on  table.    Dora  at  loork.    Chairs  and  footstool  on.  Music. 

Allan.  There,  that  is  all  I  shall  want  for  this  journey,  except 
a  clean  shirt ;  put  me  one  in.  You  ^on't  rumple  it  with  your  neat 
hands. 

Dora.  {Discovered  seated,  sewing  button  on.)  In  a  moment. 
Here  is  a  button  rather  loose.  (Allan  eyes  her  keenly  and  hit 
features  work) . 

Allan.  {In  a  low  voice.)  You  are  a  good  housewife,  girl. 
You're  young,  but  you  are  one  of  the  old  breed.  {Looks  around 
the  room.)  No  waste,  no  dust,  no  dirt,  no  dawdling,  no  unpunc- 
tuality.  {Pause  then  with  some  emotion.)  You'd  have  made  that 
rebellious  fool  a  capital  wife,  and  me  a  daughter. 

Dora.    Why  open  our  wounds? 

Allan,  You  are  right.  Let  that  be.  {Pause.)  How  do  you 
and  Luke  Blomfield  get  on  now  ?  I  notice  he  never  sends  any 
baskets  from  Norfolk,  as  he  used  to  do. 

'  Dora.  He  has  withdrawn  his  esteem,  and  that  I  did  value;  he 
sees  year  after  year  go  by,  and  William  not  forgiven  or  allowed 
to  come  inside  your  door ;  he  thinks  this  could  not  be  if  1  were 
not  here  to  keep  the  quarrel  alive  between  father  and  son. 

Allan.  Then  just  you  send  him  to  me,  and  I'll  let  him  know 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  if  you  were  to  take  that 
disobedient  vagabond's  part  in  this  house,  you  would  not  be  long 
In  it. 

Dora.  1  know  it.  If  I  could  only  see  you  happy,  — but  that 
comfort  is  denied  me.  William  is  in  sickness  and  in  poverty. 
I  pass  for  a  mischief-maker,  and  you  that  have  been  a  father  to 
me  are  not  happy. 

Allan.  {Angrily.)  Who  says  I  am  not  happy?  I  am  as  happy 
as  a  prince.  I  have  my  own  way  in  everything,  and  that  is  hap- 
piness ;  and  to-day  I  am  happier  than  ever,  for  I  am  going  up  to 
London  to  reward  a  good,  obedient  girl,  —  and  that's  you. 
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Dora,    rm  very  grateful  to  you,  uucle ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  ht 

rewarded  any  more. 

Allan,  What  do  I  care  whether  yr>u  want  it  or  not?  I  reward 
you  because  1  choose,  and  because  it's  just.  Four  years  ago, 
:()nie  Christmas,  you  obeyed  me  in  what  my  heart  was  set  upon, 
and  my  own  son  he  stood  there  and  deded  me.  So  I  turned  him 
out  of  the  house,  and  made  you  the  mistress.  jMy  nurse  is 
yours,  and  no  questions  asked.  You  don't  spend  much  on  your- 
self —  more  fool  you  !  — and  I  suspect  you  give  away  a  good  deal 
in  cliaiity.  No  matter;  if  you  don't  care  to  buy  silks  and  satins, 
and  prefer  to  buy  ingratitude,  please  yourself;  I'm  not  a  tyrant. 
IViit,  now,  suppose  I  was  to  die,  — I  haven't  made  a  will,  —  vvhy,- 
the  law  would  step  in  and  give  all  my  substance  to  my  rebellious 
son,  and  rob  you  of  every  shilling.  So  tiiat  is  vvhy  I  am  going 
np  to  London,  —  to  make  my  will  and  leave  my  obedient  girl  this 
I'arm,  those  ricks,  my  crops  in  the  ground,  my  live  stock,  and 
farming  s*ock,  and  every  shilling  I  have  in  the  world. 

Dora.  What,  disinherit  him?  —  would  you  carry  your  anger 
into  the  next  world?  Uncle,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  but  there 
is  time  enough  for  this.  Stay  beside  nie  to-day;  don't  go  to 
London  till  next  week ;  besides,  you  know  that  you  are  not  very 
well. 

Allan.  That's  just  why  I  won't  put  it  off  a  day.  I  am  ailing 
of  late.  Perhaps  I'm  breaking  up,  —  'tis  about  time.  Do  you 
think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  put  it  off,  and  put  it  off,  as  Farmer 
Ilall  did,  till  his  hand  couldn't  wag  the  pen?  {Goes  and  opens 
window.)    Hy,  Jem!  Jem  Blunt!    Where  are  you? 

Jem.    (Outside.)    Here  be  I;  what  do  you  want? 

Allan.    Put  the  brown  colt  into  the  gig  for  me  directly. 

Dora.  Uncle,  would  you  mind  driving  the  mare  instead  of  the 
colt,  —  he  is  so  hot  and  timorsome? 

Allan.    Why,  you  do  drive  him. 

Dora.  Why,  yes,  but  my  hand  is  lighter  than  yours,  and  some- 
how he  goes  quietrer  with  a  woman's  hand  on  the  rein. 

Allan.  Well,  he'll  have  to  \mt  up  with  a  man's  to  day.  Horses 
are  like  folks;  they  soon  find  out  when  their  driver's  will  is  law. 
Tliere,  go  you  to  your  school-girls,  and  drive  them,  and  leave  mo 
to  drive  my  colt. 

Dora.  Good-by,  uncle.  I  shall  feel  a  little  anxious  till  you 
are  home  again.  I  wish  you  would  drive  the  mare. — Music, 
{Stands  looking  after  farmer  till  closed  in.) 

Scene  2.  —  A  lane  near  William  Allan's  house. 

Enter  IjUK^  Blomfield,  l.,  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 

Luke.  Well,  here  I  am  again  after  two  years'  absence.  Hon 
sweet  the  old  places  look,  after  all !  (Pause.)  But  the  sight  of 
them  is  not  good  for  me ;  they  open  the  door  of  memory.  And 
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ny  business  is  to  forget  her,  —  the  mean,  cold-heai  t»*d,  tirne-serv  • 
iUg  girl.  {TenderhjJ)  How  ofteu  I've  walked  b  jside  her  down 
this  green  lane !  When  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  love, 
I  think  his  very  limbs  turn  traitors  to  him.  Ihtvo,  my  feet  have 
carried  me  of  their  own  accord  into  this  lane.  And  wiiy?  Be- 
cause she  passes  this  way  to  her  school  every  forenoon  about 
this  time.  And  if  I  do  see  her,  what  good  can  come  of  it?  shf 
doesn't  like  me,  and  never  will,  and  I  don't  respect  her.  Here  i» 
a  woman  coming  to  speak  to  me.    Why,  it  is  Will  Allan's  wife. 

Enter  hastily,  Mary  Allan,  r.I.e. 

Mary,  O  doctor !  It  is  not  the  doctor,  it  is  Luke  Blomfield 
come  home. 

Luke,    How  d'ye  do,  Mary,  how  d'ye  do? 

Mary,  Pretty  well  in  my  health,  Luke,  and  thank  you,  but  in 
sore  care  and  trouble.  Poor  William,  he  is  worse  than  ever, 
much  worse.    The  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  I  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

Luke,    What,  is  he  so  bad  as  all  that  ? 

Mary.  As  bad  as  he  can  be,  to  be  alive.  It  all  came  of 
our  trouble.  We  didn't  thrive;  and  his  father  would  never  for- 
give us,  — thanks  to  that  viper.  Eh,  Luke,  we  two  have  had  a 
little  time.  We  have  suffered  fverything  there  is  to  suffer,  ex- 
cept starvation,  aod  we  should  have  come  to  that;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  some  Christian  leaves  food  and  drink  at  our  place 
unbeknown,  and  has  done  this  twelvemonth  and  more. 

Luke.  Then  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  give  hira 
a  good  shake  of  the  hand. 

Mary.  So  should  I,  but  he  won't  let  us.  He  is  that  artful,  you 
wouldn't  believe  it.  Sometimes  a  box  is  left  in  my  back  garden 
at  dead  of  night;  we  open  it,  and  it  is  full  of  good  things. 
Sometimes,  when  I  do  but  put  on  my  hat  and  run  into  the  village, 
there's  a  good  piece  of  fresh  meat  or  bacon  left  at  my  back  win- 
dow, and  maybe  two  or  three  bottles  of  good  ale.  Once  there 
was  a  bushel  basket  full  of  good  things  dropped  from  the  clouds 
like  on  my  door-step,  and  two  pounds  of  silver  in  an  old  glove. 

Luke,    A  man's  glove  or  a  woman's? 

Mary.    Why,  a  man's,  to  be  sure. 

Luke,    Can't  you  guess  who  'tis  ? 

Mary,  We  have  guessed  and  questioned,  but  we  are  no 
nearer. 

Luke,    Mightn't  it  be  the  old  farmer  himself? 

Mary.  (Shaking  her  head.)  Oh,  no,  he  is  as  bitter  as  ever, 
and  always  will  be  while  Dora  lives  with  him,  (Starts.)  Oh,  ] 
can't  stay  here.  Here  is  one  coming  that  the  sight  of  would  be 
my  death,  I  do  think.  Our  cottage  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
here ;  won't  you  come  and  see  poor  William  ?  He'd  take  it  verj 
kind  of  you. 

Luke.    (Hesitating  and  ashamed,)    Yes,  you  go  first,  and  11 
2* 
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come  in  a  minute.  Oh,  I  know  I'm  a  fool !  But  I  must  see  ho^ 
she  looks  after  two  years.    Forgive  me. 

Mary.  I  shouldn't  be  a  woman  if  I  couidn't  do  that.  I  pity 
you.    {Exit,  R.  1  E.) 

Luke.  And  well  you  may.  Oh,  it  is  to  despise  the  womjin  you 
love,  to  love  the^oman  you  despise.  (Dora  enters  l.  1  e.)  Good- 
raorning,  Dora. 

Dora,    Good-day,  sir.    (Grosses  to  r.h.) 

Luke.    What,  is  that  all  after  two  years'  absence  ? 

Dora.  After  your  last  letter  you  cannot  desire  my  acquaint- 
ance; indeed,  I  wonder  you  speak  to  one  you  do  not  esteem. 

Luke.  Letters  are  written  out  of  sight.  Now  I  look  at  youf 
face,  and  see  your  soft  eyes  once  more,  'tis  not  so  easy  to  think 
ill  of  you.  How  can  I  help  hoping  you  could  justify  yourself  if 
you  chose. 

Dora.    Of  what  am  I  accused? 

Luke,  They  all  say  you  nurse  old  Allan's  unforgiving  temper, 
and  keep  alive  this  unnatural  quarrel  between  father  and  son. 

Dora.  And  you  believed  this,  you  who  used  to  say  you  loved 
me. 

Luke,  No,  I  don't  quite  believe  that ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you 
Jast  let  things  go ;  you  don't  tackle  the  old  man  like  a  brave  girl 
and  keep  putting  in  a  word  in  season  for  William  Allan  and  his 
wife  and  child. 

Dora.  How  do  you  know  that?  Do  you  live  in  our  house? 
Do  you  hear  every  word  that  is  spoken  by  our  fireside? 

Luke.  The  oftence  is  four  years  old.  Thousands  of  sons  have 
done  the  same  and  been  forgiven.  No,  Dora,  if  your  sweet  voice 
and  eyes  did  speak  on  the  same  side  with  time  and  nature,  how 
could  a  father's  heart  hold  out  all  this  time? 

Dora.  My  father  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  they  had  words 
about  a  hay-stack.  Did  time  and  nature  and  the  mediation  of 
friends  ever  reconcile  him  to  my  father? 

Luke,    No,  that  is  true. 

Dora.  You  are  thinking  of  other  men,  while  you  are  talking 
of  my  uncle,  —  a  man  without  his  fellow.  For  me  I'ln  not  a  man, 
you  know,  —  I'm  only  a  mouse  that  lives  in  a  lion's  den,  and  does 
her  best.  Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  just  now  ?  Oh,  you 
needn't  tell  me.  I  saw  you,  and  knew  yon  both  long  before  you 
saw  me.  She  was  poisoning  you  against  me.  Well,  no  matter; 
you  can  go  to  her  house  and  give  her  my  respeCtS;  tell  her 
there  is  something  serious  on  foot  to-day,  so  I'll  make  bold  to 
Tisit  her.  I'll  just  kiss  my  little  girls  at  the  school,  and  set  them 
their  work,  and  then  I'll  come  to  William's  cottage.  You  and 
Mary  Allan  are  wiser  than  I.    You'll  put  your  wise  he  \ds  to- 

f ether,  and  by  the  time  I  come  you  will  be  ready  to  toll  p  p  wlial 
am  to  do  and  what  I  shall  say  to  my  uncle,  and  I'll  sa/  it  and 
do  it  to  the  letter.    (Crosses  l.h.) 
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Lnke.  Am  I  dreaming?  You'll  really  come  to  William  JJlan*s 
cottage  ? 

Dora,  You  see  I*m  not  quite  a  mouse.  I  tremble  at  one  poor 
old  man  whom  I've  never  wronged ;  but  I'll  meet  the  young  peo- 
ple, wliom  you  say  I  have  wronged,  face  to  face,  both  male  and 
female.    (Exit  l.  1  e.) 

Luke.  There,  five  minutes  in  her  company  and  my  peace  of 
mind  is  gone.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  now,  or  what  to 
believe.    (Exit  r.  1  e.)  Music. 

Scene  3.  —  William  Allan's  cottage,  r.,  and  a  little  garden  with 
palings  in  front,  in  which  are  a  few  yelloio  ivall  flovjers  andprin> 
roses.  —  A  little  brook  c,  and  very  narrow  bridge  of  one  small 
arch.  — At  the  back,  the  open  country  with  hedgerow  timber  and 
the  brook  seen  winding  like  a  silver  thread  through  a  common 
English  landscape.  —  The  gurgling  of  the  brook  should  be  repre- 
sented, but  not  overdone,  —  A  thrush's  note  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Scene  opens  to  the  air  of  "  The  Brook.*'  —  Mary  Allan  discovered 
looking  over  the  palings  in  astonishment  at  a  basket  placed  just 
inside. 

Mary.  It  passes  belief.  Not  five  minutes  gone,  and  here's  a 
basket  left  under  our  very  noses.  (Comes  inside  the  garden  and 
begins  to  take  out  the  contents  of  the  basket.)  Bread,  cheese,  eggs, 
a  beautiful  piece  of  bacon ;  and  what's  in  these  bot  les,  I 
wonder?  (Examines  them,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  light.  Enter 
Luke,  r.,  over  bridge.)  Oh,  come  liere;  didn't  I  tell  you?  I  did 
but  turn  my  back  five  minutes,  and  I  declare  there  was  nobody 
about;  and  look  here,  what  he  has  left  in  my  very  garden. 

Luke.    Well,  to  be  sure. 

Mary.  But  the  strangest  thing  is,  he  knows  everytliing  that  is 
spoken.  There,  the  last  time  the  doctor  came  he  said  William 
would  be  sU  the  better  for  a  little  port  wine.  And  where  am  I 
to  get  that?  said  I.  And  now  here  is  two  bottles  of  it  dropped 
from  the  sky  directly.  I  won't  touch  it ;  this  is  the  devil's  do- 
ings. 

Luke.  The  devil,  you  foolish  thing!  Why,  charitable  actions 
are  not  in  his  line  of  business.  (Comes  and  looks  over  palings.) 
What !  can't  you  see  who  did  this  ? 

Mary.    (Looking  up.)    No;  can  you? 

Luke.  That  I  can.  Why,  the  doctor  himself,  to  be  sure. 
Look'e  here ;  he  prescribes  port  wine.  Can't  afford  it,"  says  you, 
"Oh,  can't  you?  "  says  he,  and  he  goes  and  drops  it  over  your 
palings  directly  on  the  sly.  (Mary  empties  the  basket  and  ex- 
amines it.)  But,  Mary,  I've  got  something  more  important  to 
talk  to  you  about  than  that.   I  taxed  Dora  with  her  conduct,  and 
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she  assared  me  she  was  your  friend,  and  had  done  all  for  th€ 
best. 

Mary,    The  Jiypocrite !    She  won't  tell  you  that  before  me. 

Luke,  I  don't  know  that.  She  has  promised  to  meet  you  ano 
me  at  this  cottage  in  ten  minutes. 

Mary,  And  you  were  simple  enough  to  believe  her.  Why,  she 
only  said  that  just  to  get  away  from  you;  that  is  a  common  trick 
of  5'oung  women  —  to  get  clear  of  a  man  they  don't  like,  they'll 
always  promise  to  meet  him  some  other  time.  Don't  you  know 
that  much?  Oh! 

Luke,    What  is  the  matter  now? 

Mary.  Oh,  nothing,  only  I've  found  out  who  is  our  benefac- 
tor. {Comes  out  vnth  the  basket^  and  lays  her  hand  on  Luke's  (zrwi.) 
It  is  you,  Luke  Blomfleld. 

Luke,  Me ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  Why  Td  own  it  in  a  minute  if  I 
had  done  it. 

Mary,  Luke,  look  me  in  the  face.  What  does  L.  B."  at  the 
bottom  of  this  basket  mean?  Why,  Luke  Blomfleld.  (Luke  ex- 
amines basket,)  And  that  bacon, —  it  is  cured  in  a  way  they  don't 
use  in  these  parts.  This  comes  from  Norfolk,  and  you  come 
from  Norfolk.    O  Luke ! 

Luke,  Well,  I  declare,  this  basket  was  mine  once,  as  I  am  a 
living  sinner. 

Mary.  Then  you  own  it.  I'll  run  auvl  tell  William.  Here 
comes  Dora.  Oh,  the  brazen  girl !  She  is  coming  to  see  him. 
He  was  always  her  fancy.  But  she  shan't  see  him,  nor  me 
either.    I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her.    {Turns  to  go.) 

Luke,    Well,  then,  run  away,  but  keep  within  hearing. 

Mary,    Yes,  unmask  the  hypocrite.    (Mary  retires  in  cottage.) 

Luke,    I'll  try.    {Puts  basket  behind  him.) 

Enter  Dora,  l.u.e.,  and  speaks. 

Dora.  Why  did  she  run  away?  Nobody's  courage  can  last 
rorever.    I'll  go  back. 

Luke.  Stop  a  bit,  Dora;  you  have  behaved  very  shabby  to 
me.  I  sent  you  a  little  present,  and  you  went  and  gave  it 
away  to  somebody  else.  {Takes  basket  and  shows  it  to  her  sud- 
denly.) You  were  free  to  decline  it,  and  the  contents;  but,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  to  go  and  give  it  away,  it  is  really  treating  a 
poor  fellow  like  a  dog. 

Dora,  Forgive  me.  Don't  betray  me.  I  was  wrong.  They 
haven't  the  least  idea  it  is  me. 

Luke.    {Bawling.)    Here,  Mary ! 

Dora.   No,  Luke ! 

Enter  Mary  \  runs  down 
Luke.   This  is  the  culprit,  this  is  the  dark  designing  villaii^ 
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I  hat  steals  into  honest  folks*  gardens,  and  drops  meat  and  drink 
there.   God  bless  her ! 

Mary,  {In  a  low  voice,)  What,  Dora,  is  it  true,  —  was  it  yoa 
who  have  saved  us  from  hunger  again  and  again? 

Dora,    Yes,  Mary.    I  am  afraid  I  have. 

Mary.    I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Dora,    Dear  heart,  it's  not  worth  speaking  about. 

Ma')^,  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  {Agitated.)  Only  I  can't  speak  to  you 
as  I  ought,  it  is  so  sudden.  Why  did'nt  you  let  us  know  your 
good  heart  ?    Why  were  you  so  sly  with  it  ? 

Dura,  Why,  you  see,  Mary,  this  is  a  gossiping,  mischief- 
making  village;  and  when  they  told  me  of  the  hard  thoughts  you 
had  of  me,  I  was  afraid  you  would  throw  my  gifts  back  in  my 
face,  if  you  knew;  and  Pm  afraid  of  Uncle  Allan.  I'm  not 
brave  and  honest,  like  Luke  there.  I  do  all  I  can,  but  that  is  so 
little,  so  little. 

William.    {In  house,  r.h.)    Mary.  {Pause.) 

Mary.    Yes,  William. 

William.    Take  me  out  into  the  sun. 

Mary.  I  will,  dear.  {Going,  turns  and  ivhispers  to  Dora.)  O 
Dora,  such  a  change  since  you  saw  him  last.  Help  me,  Luke. 
{Music.  Exit  Luke  and  Mary  into  cottage,  r.ii.  Mary  soon  re- 
turns, bringing  a  chair.  Lukk  supports  William  out,  and  places 
him  \n  the  chair.    Music  ceases.) 

Dora,  (William  is  brought  on,  Dora  starts  on  seeing  him  and 
speaks.)    Is  that  William  Allan? 

Mary,  {Leaning  over  him.)  My  dear,  here  is  a  friend  come 
to  see  you.  Welcome  her  kindly,  for  I  have  had  hard  thoughts  of 
her,  and  said  hard  words. 

Will,  It  is  my  Cousin  Dora ;  she  is  very  welcome.  O  Dora, 
Fm  not  the  man  I  was ;  you  find  me  changed. 

Dora,  Oh,  yes,  but  you  will  be  better,  now  the  warm  weather 
is  coming  on.  See,  the  flowers  are  all  bursting,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  in  bloom. 

Will.  Ay,  but  I  shall  never  see  the  blossoms  on  the  black* 
thorn,  nor  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Mary,  Oh,  don't  let  him  talk  so.  (To  Will.)  Who  do  you 
think  it  was  that  cared  for  us,  and  left  us  basket  upon  basket  of 
victuals,  and  me  this  good  gown,  and  you  the  cloth  you  have 
got  on  your  back,  my  man  ?  —  'twas  Dora. 

Will.  Well,  we  might  have  guessed  as  much ;  she  was  alwayt 
a  good-hearted  girl.  Don't  you  cry,  cousin ;  I  never  blamed  you 
for  our  trouble.  I  know  the  old  man  better  than  she  does,  poor 
dear. 

Luke,  Well,  but  didn't  you  tell  me  there  was  something  up^ 
and  you  wanted  Mrs.  Allan's  advice. 

Dora,  Oh,  yes ;  uncle  has  gone  up  to  London  to  make  his  will, 
—  and  such  a  will ;  he's  going  to  leave  the  property  all  away  from 
Willianr,  and  you,  and  your  child. 


Mary.   To  whom? 
Dora,   To  me ! 

Mary.    The  old  villain !  William,  your  father  hates  our  child 

Dora.  I  never  thought  he  would  carry  his  anger  beyond  the 
grave ;  but  you  and  William  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 

Mary.  Why,  take  the  will  and  fling  it  in  the  tire,  if  you  are 
really  our  friend  and  a  just  woman. 

Luke.  She  shan't  do  that,  if  I  know  it.  Why,  she  could  be  put 
in  prison  for  it ;  besides  there  is  always  a  copy  of  a  will.  The  old 
man  isn't  dead  yet,  and  when  he  does  die,  and  you  are  his  Leir, 
just  you  hand  it  all  over  to  those  it  belongs  to  by  the  tie  of 
blood,  and  be  you  mistress  of  my  farm.  Blomfield  is  as  good  a 
name  as  Allan,  mostly,  and  it  waits  for  you. 

Dora.  Thank  you,  Luke ;  but  I  can  never  be  called  Blomfiela, 
nor  live  in  a  house  that  belongs  to  you.  I'm  very  grateful  to 
you,  Luke,  but  you  have  offended  me  deeply,  deeply. 

Luke.  (Sorrovjfully.)  Ay,  I  misjudged  you;  but  vras  I  the 
only  one?  didn't  Mary  here?  But  one  may  steal  the  horse, 
another  mustn't  look  over  the  hedge. 

Will.    Dora,  will  you  be  ruled  by  me? 

Dora.    That  I  will. 

Will.  When  a  man  draws  near  his  end,  he  sees  clearer;  his 
passions  and  his  prejudices  they  drop  off  him  into  the  grave, 
and  the  man  goes  next.  I,  William  Allan,  am  at  peace  with  all 
mankind.  My  father  came  into  this  town  as  poor  as  Job ;  he  had 
two  good  arms,  a  strong  will,  and  a  brave  heart,  but  naught  else. 
He  hasn't  a  penny-piece  but  what  he  has  made  and  earned,  and 
so  he  has  a  right  to  leave  it  all  to  whom  he  chooses.  Well,  he 
means  to  leave  it  to  you,  Dora.  I  say  he  might  do  worse ;  on  ly 
one  favor  I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  My  boy,  —  where 
is  my  little  Willie?  (Mary  goes  into  the  house,  and  the  boy  runs 
out  and  comes  to  ids  father,  who  looks  at  him  xoith  great  pride  and 
affection,')  Isn't  he  a  pretty  boy,  Dora?  Cousin,  I  should  like 
this  boy  to  farm  where  father  and  I  did,  when  I  am  beneath  the 
sod.  Come,  lay  your  hand  on  his  head,  and  say  you'll  do  your 
best  for  him. 

Dora.  All  that  a  woman's  wit  and  perseverance  can  do,  I  will 
do  to  place  this  child  in  my  stead  by  his  grandftither's  fireside.  I 
will  be  in  this  sacred  cause  what  I  was  not  in  yours,  alas!  I 
will  be  brave  ;  I  feel  I  shall  be  brave. 

Will.  God  bless  you  for  those  good  words.  He  will,  for  they 
have  made  a  dying  father  happy.  Wife,  from  this  time  let  nc 
man,  nor  w^oman  neither,  come  anigh  me  with  the  cares  of  this 
world,  for  I  have  done  witli  tiiem  ;  thanks  to  good,  kind  Dora. 
Read  me  a  chapter,  dear,  and  then  I'll  ao  in  before  it  turns  cold. 
(Mary  moves  toimrds  cottage.)  No,  Dora,  sing  me  one  of  thy 
sweet  songs  instead.  Sing  me  that  one  about  the  brook;  it 
warbles  pleasantly  in  my  ear,  and  it  will  flow  and  warble  just  the 
«ame  when  I  can  hear  it  no  more. 
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Mary.   1  never  gainsay  h\m  now. 

Dora,  With  all  my  heart ;  we  shan't  have  him  long  to  humor. 
(Music,  Song,  The  Brook,  —  Dora.  William  beats  time  now 
and  then  gently  with  his  hand.  At  end  Will  rises  and  is  assisted 
into  house  by  Luke  and  Mary.  As  they  are  entering  the  house, 
enter  hastily  over  bridge,  r.h.,  Jem"  Blunt.) 

Jem.  O  Miss  Dora,  you  are  wanted.  (Luke  and  Mary  turn 
at  the  door  ;  William  and  the  boy  have  gone  in.) 

Dora.    What  is  the  matter? 

Jem.  Master  has  met  with  an  accident.  That  cursed  colt  has 
npset  the  gig,  and  thrown  the  poor  old  man  out.  (Luke  and 
Mary  utter  ejaculations.) 

Dora.  Ah !  now  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  coward.  I  knew 
It.  I  begged,  I  prayed  him  not  to  drive  the  colt ;  but  I  was  not 
the  one  to  say  you  shall  drive  the  mare,  you  shan't  drive  the 
colt.   Is  he  much  hurt  ? 

Jem.  Well,  you  know,  miss,  an  old  man  falls  heavy.  Doctor 
says  his  leg  is  broken,  and  one  of  his  ribs.  They  are  bringing 
him  along.   (Exit  Jem,  r.u.e.  Dora  goes  up  and  looks  off  r.u.e.) 

Luke.  (Aside  to  Mary.)  Well,  I  pity  him,  of  course,  but  I  am 
glad  he  has  been  hindered  from  disinheriting  his  own  son.  At 
his  time  of  life,  bones  don't  mend  in  a  hurry;  he'll  lie  in  bed  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  he'll  die ;  you  and  your  boy  will  have 
that  farm  without  asking  Dora,  —  you  mark  my  words.  (A  deep 
groan  is  heard.) 

Mary.  Hush,  here  they  come.  (Betreats  into  doorway;  Luke 
comes  forward.) 

Enter  four  men,  carrying  old  Allan,  who  is  ghastly  pale  and  his 
clothes  soiled. 

Allan.  (Groaning  with  agony.)  Oh,  ye  hurt  me;  ye  kill  me! 
Shift  me,  do.  Oh!  (The  men  stop  and  try  to  alter  his  position.) 
That  is  worse,  —  Oh !  Lay  me  down  on  the  earth,  ye  fools ;  la> 
me  down,  I  say.    (They  lay  idm  down.) 

Dora.  (Bending  over  farmer.)  O  my  poor  darling!  my  pool 
darling ! 

Allan.  Ah,  here  is  Dora.  Dora,  these  fools  can't  carry  me 
without  twisting  my  broken  bones. 

Dora.  Run,  one  of  you,  and  get  the  stretcher  out  of  the 
church.    (Mary  is  seen  listening.) 

Jem.    What, the  dead  man's  bier?  —  tliat  will  look  so  unlucky.. 

Allan.    Unlucky  be  d  d!    D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  die  any 

the  more  for  being  stretched  on  a  bier?  Run,  a  couple  of  you. 

Dora.  And  some  one  go  and  borrow  a  mattrass  of  Mrs. 
Butcher.  Say  it  is  for  Dora  Allan.  (Luke  and  a  man  run  oui 
over  bridge.) 

Allan.  Ah,  here's  one  come  amongst  us  with  brains.  What 
!*ye  think,  Dora?  Oh  that  Jem  Blunt  fancies  I  am  going  to  die 
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\VTiy,  it's  only  faint-hearted  chaps  that  die.  Old  Bill  Allan  is  not 
one  of  that  breed ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  die  because  he  has  been 
shot  out  of  a  wheelbarrow,  and  got  a  bone  or  two  broken  in  his 
old  carcass.  Now,  Jem  Blunt,  you  are  not  wanted  here,  and  I've 
got  something  for  you  to  do ;  you  go  home  directly,  and  put  the 
old  mare  to  the  four-wheel  chaise,  and  drive  to  the  town.  You'll 
go  to  Lawyer  Gossett's,  and  you'll  tell  him  I  want  to  make  my 
will  directly ;  and  you  bring  him  to  my  house. 

Dora,  O  uncle  1  This  unfortunate  will  was  the  cause  of 
this  terrible  accident,  —  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  — give  it  up; 
think  no  more  of  it. 

Allan.  {Rears  himself  on  his  right  arm,)  Give  it  up  I  give  up 
making  my  will  I  start  to  do  a  thing,  and  get  hashed  like  this,  and 
yet  not  do  it  I  Jem  Blunt,  you  have  been  my  servant  thirty  years, 
and  a  good  one,  but  if  the  lawyer  isn't  at  my  house  before  dusk, 
I'll  discharge  you  on  the  spot,  and  you'll  go  to  the  workhouse  as 
sure  as  you're  born. 

Jem.  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  gainsay  you, — catch  me  I  (Exit 
Jem,  hastily,  l.h.) 

Enter  four  men  with  stretcher  and  mattra^s ;  they  raise  Allan  very 
carefully,  with  Dora's  a^ststance,  and  place  him  on  the  stretcher. 
He  groans  as  they  lift  him, 

Allan,  Me  give  in  because  my  bones  are  broken  I  {Holds  up 
his  arm.)  If  I  had  but  this  one  bone  whole  in  my  body,  I'd  have 
my  will  with  it,  and  keep  my  word,  —  oh  I  Ay,  if  I  was  mashed 
to  a  mummy,  I'd  find  some  way  to  do  the  thing  I  had  once  made 
up  my  mind  to  do.  {The  men  begin  to  move  off  with  him  very 
carefully  and  slowly.    Mary  comes  forward,  followed  by  child.) 

Mary.   O  my  poor  child,  you  are  disinherited  I 

Dora,  Not  while  Dora  lives  I 
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ACT  III. 

SOENB  1.  —  Handsome  English  Landscape  and  Wheat-field.  Nearly 
sunset, —  Church  in  distance, — The  stage  strewn  with  straw  ricks, 
with  loose  straxo  lying  about  stage. —  Bank,  L.2.E.,  partially  cov- 
ered with  straw. —  Gleaners  discovered  at  rise,  moving  across  stage, 
picking  wheat  up  here  and  there. —  Dora  enters  after  a  pause,  and 
beckons  to  Mary,  who  enters  r.u.e.,  and  speaks, — Lively  Musical 
rise, 

Mary,  Well,  did  you  keep  your  promise?  Did  you  speak  for 
OS  to  the  old  man  ? 

Dora,  Yes ;  last  night  I  chose  ray  time,  and  I  said,  "  Uncle, 
when  my  father  died  you  forgave  him  and  was  kind  to  his  child, 
that's  me.  William  is  dead,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  child  upon 
the  wide  world."  Mary,  he  started  up  as  if  I  was  a  viper  and  had 
stung  him.  He  stood  over  me  white  with  rage.  Mention  their 
name  to  me  again,  and,  by  the  Lord  that  made  us,  you  shall  pack, 
and  never  more  darken  my  door  again." 

Mary.  {Bather  bitterly.)  And  then  you  held  your  tongue,  and 
said  no  more. 

Dora.    Not  a  word,  and  I  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

Mary.  Come,  child,  let  us  go ;  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  {Going, 
R.) 

Dora.  Oh !  say  not  so.  While  there's  life  there's  hope.  What 
shall  I  do?  If  I  only  feared  the  old  man  this  would  end  in  my 
defying  him;  but,  alas  I  I  love  him  even  more  than  I  fear  him. 

Mary,    Love  him? 

Dora.  Yes,  I  nursed  him  two  months  with  his  broken  leg  and 
ribs ;  and  during  all  that  time  never  did  his  body's  anguish,  how- 
ever great,  draw  from  him  an  angry  or  pettish  word.  That  grand 
old  n^an ! — I  believe  I  love  him  because  he  is  so  unlike  myself ;  his 
faults  would  make  me  a  ten  times  better  woman  than  lever  shall 
be.  Don't  you  wish  I  had  his  strong  will  and  resolution  ?  Why, 
you  were  within  hearing  when  he  was  carried  home  with  his  bro- 
ken leg  and  ribs.  Nor  was  he  turned  from  his  purpose  when, 
lying  on  his  back,  he  threatened  Jem  Blunt,  more  like  a  king  sit- 
ting on  his  throne,  than  a  poor  old  farmer,  crushed  and  felled  to 
the  earth.  His  heart  is  twice  as  big  as  his  body,  and  his  will  is 
twice  as  big  as  his  heart;  and  that  is  what  I  call  a  man,  and  TU 
take  him  for  my  pattern.  I'm  his  niece,  and  must  have  something 
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of  his  nature  in  me,  after  all  (imitating  farmer's  manner) ;  and 

Fve  made  up  my  mind  that  you  and  your  child  shall  sit  by  his 
fireside  this  very  night.  But  hush !  he's  coming.  Don't  be  far  oflf 
against  I  want  you.    (Mary  retires  to  l.u.e.) 

Enter  Allan,  r.h. 

Allan.  (In  a  broad,  hearty,  genial  way.)   What,  Dora,  my  girl, 
come  to  have  a  look  at  the  wheat  ? 
Bora.    Yes,  uncle. 

Allan.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you're  too  late ;  it's  all  carried  in  now, 
except  a  few  shocks  here  and  there.  To  morrow's  market-day ; 
rU  trouble  you  to  buy  you  a  new  silk  gown,  the  best  that  can  be 
had  for  money,  and  a  new  bonnet  into  the  bargain. 

Dora.  Should  you  love  me  any  better  for  being  dressed 
beyond  my  place  ? 

Allan.    (Grandly.)    What  I  love  you  for  is  your  obedience. 

Dora.  Well,  uncle,  I'll  buy  me  a  blue  poplin,  that  I  admired 
in  the  store  the  other  day,  and  a  new  bonnet. 

Allan.  That  is  right.  You  are  the  comeliest  girl,  and  the  bes^- 
girl  in  the  parish,  and  I  choose  to  have  you  the  best  dressed  in 
the  bargain.    Who  was  that  woman  you  were  talking  to? 

Dora.    Oh,  only  one  of  the  gleaners. 

Allan.  Oh!  I'll  soon  be  back  though.  However,  if  Jem 
Blunt  is  here  afore  me,  just  you  tell  him  to  carry  the  next  load 
to  the  east  barn,  will  ye  ? 

Dora.  Yes,  uncle.  (Exit  farmer;  Dora  looks  after  him.) 
And  she  wonders  that  I  love  him.  (Mary  enters.)  Now  is  the 
time ;  his  heart  opened  with  the  harvest.  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
must  do,  you  must  lend  me  your  little  boy. 

Mary.    Yes ;  what  for  ? 

Dora.  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by.  Glean  you  a  good  ways  off. 
You  can  watch  us  from  the  distance ;  but  keep  aloof,  and  my  good 
woman,  if  you  can,  hide  behind  a  shook  of  wheat,  go  down  on 
your  knees,  and  pray  that  wisdom  and  resolution  may  be  given 
me,  for  I'm  going  into  a  lion's  mouth  for  thee  and  thine. 

Mary,  I  will,  for  I  see  what  you  mean.  Stay  with  her,  Willie, 
and  don't  you  cry  for  mamma.  I  shall  be  hard  by.  (Going. 
Turns.)  Give  me  your  hand,  Dora  Allan ;  I  do  believe  you  are 
good  and  wise,  and  a  friend  to  me  and  mine.    (Exit  Mary.) 

Dora.  (To  child.)  My  pet,  will  you  stay  with  me?  And  we 
will  make  something  pretty  out  of  these  fine  red  poppies.  Now 
here  comes  LukeBlomfleld  to  woo  me.  How  unfortunate  just  at 
this  moment  I 

Enter  Luke  Blomfield,  r.e, 

Luke.    (After  watching  and  admiring  her.)    Well,  Dora,  this  ll 
Thursday ;  I  am  come  for  your  answer. 
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Dora,  I'm  very  sorry,  Luke,  but  just  at  this  moMent  my  head 
\s  full  of  something  else;  besides,  ihnCs  not  all:  you  hAd  words 
with  my  uncle  only  last  week. 

Jjuke.  I  had.  I  spoke  my  mind  to  him  about  holding  spite 
against  his  son's  widow. 

Dora.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  expect  him  .here  every  minute.  If  he 
dnds  you  here  he  will  be  angry,  and  that  will  spoil  all. 

Luke.  What  do  I  care  for  his  auger?  And  what  need  you 
care?  I  can  give  you  as  good  a  home  and  as  good  a  heart  as  he 
can. 

Djra,    How  shall  I  get  away  before  uncle  comes  back? 

Luke*  Now  give  me  my  answer,  yes  or  no,  and  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  England  or  — 

Bora.  The  happiest  man  in  England !  This  is  childish  non- 
sense. I  tell  you  I  am  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety ;  my  nerves  are 
all  strung  up.  A  woman  is  not  herself  at  such  a  time.  Now 
Luke,  don't  tease  me  if  you  care  for  me. 

Luke,  Tease  you !  If  I  have  teased  you  I  have  tortured 
myself.  Seven  years  I  have  courted  you,  hoping  and  fearing, 
hot  and  cold  by  turns.    Oh,  the  agony  of  loving  a  coquette  I 

Dora,    A  coquette !  me  a  coquette ! 

Luke,  No ;  you  are  worse, —  you  are  a  creature  without  blem- 
ish and  without  heart. 

Dora,  Then  why  waste  your  time  on  me  ?  This  is  the  only 
sweetheart  I  intend  to  have  to-day.    (To  child.) 

Luke,  Why,  now  I  look,  that  is  Will  Allan's  boy.  Ah  I  that 
reminds  me,  you  were  not  always  so  cold  as  you  are  to  me,  and 
now  you  tell  me  you  care  more  for  that  man's  child  by  another 
woman  than  you  do  for  me.  The  last  straw  broke  the  camel's 
back,  and  I'm  not  so  patient  as  a  camel.  My  things  are  packed  up 
to  leave  England,  for  my  fear  was  greater  than  my  hope.  Good- 
by  I  You  are  the  best  woman  in  England ;  but  would  to  Heaven  I 
had  loved  the  worst  of  the  sex  instead  of  you. 

Dora,    Thank  you. 

Luke.  Good-by  I  You  shall  never  see  me  again  till  I  can  come 
to  you  with  some  one,  good  or  bad,  upon  my  arm,  who  can  give 
me  a  heart  in  exchange  for  a  heart.  Fare  well  forever  I  (Exit,  in 
txespair,  r.e.) 

Dora,  Luke !  what,  gone  ?  0  my  poor  child !  you  have  lost 
me  one  gooa  friend  already. 

Bo2j.    What  you  cry  for  ?    Growed  up  folks  doesn't  cry. 

Dora.  Not  so  often  as  children,  but  then  their  tears  are  bitter- 
er. I  esteemed  him  highly ;  I  loved  him  better  than  any  one  that 
is  alive  now ;  but  somehow  I  have  driven  him  away  from  me.  Was 
It  my  fault  that  my  head  and  heart  were  so  full  of  trouble  that  I 
could  not  listen  to  love's  music?  You  are  the  only  sweetheart 
I  intend  to  have  to-day, —  so  you  must  look  your  best;  but  it  is 
not  for  me,  it  is  for  that  good  old  man ;  he  is  coming  this  way. 
But  you  must  not  be  aft-aid  of  him ;  he  is  good,—  so  kind,  so 


gentle ;  but  you  must  not  speak  to  him  until  he  speaks  to  yoiL 
Now  come  and  sit  by  me,  aud  rc^maiii  quiet  while  I  show  you  how 
to  knit  these  fine  popples. 

Enter  Allan,  r.h.u.e. 

Allan.  Oh  I  here  you  are  still.  Whose  child  Lave  you  got 
there? 

Dora,  Only  one  of  the  gleaners'  children.  She  asked  me  to 
have  an  eye  on  him. 

Allan,  And  a  very  pretty  lad  he  is  too  (taking  another  look  of 
him)  ;  an  uncommon  pretty  boy,  to  be  sure. 

Dora.  (Child  plays  with  farmer's  watch-chain.)  Don't,  my  dear. 
You  love  children ;  so  do  I  for  that  matter. 

Allan,  Don't  check  the  little  man.  Be  you  jealous  because 
he  admires  my  seals  more  than  he  does  your  poppies? 

Dora,  No;  only  children  shouldn't  be  too  troublesome  to  old 
folks. 

Allan,  Oh !  your  servant,  ma'am ;  you  are  the  school-mistress, 
I  forgot  you  are  for  starching  them  up,  and  making  little  solemn 
men  and  women  of  them.  I  like  'em  best  as  nature  made  *ein. 
(Shakes  the  gold  seals  playfully  at  the  child,  and  sings  to  him.) 

"  Here's  pretty  toys 
For  girls  or  for  boys." 

How  old  are  you?    (Sits  on  bank.) 
Boy,    Ts  four  years  old. 

Allan,  (Affecting  great  interest  and  surprise.)  He  is  four 
years  old,  think  o'  that, —  four  years  in  use  and  not  worn  out  yet. 
What  a  sociable  little  man  'tis,  to  be  sure  I  Who  is  he  ?  What  is 
thy  daddy's  name  ? 

Dora,    Hush  I  his  father  is  dead. 

Allan,   Oh,  dear,  that  is  a  bad  job.   Thy  trouble  has  begun 
early,  my  little  lad. 
Dora,   You  pity  him? 

Allan.  Why,  what  must  I  be  made  of  if  I  didn't?  Why 
don't  you  marry  Luke,  and  give  me  one  or  two  little  chaps  like 
this  about  my  knee  ? 

Dora.  O  uncle,  don't  speak  to  me  of  Luke  any  more ;  it  is 
all  over  between  us;  he  has  bid  me  good-by  forever;  he  quits 
England  to-day. 

Allan.    Fm  sorry  for  it.-  He's  an  honest  chap. 

Dora.  If  you  like  children  to  play  about  you,  why  not  adopt 
one? 

Allan,    Adopt  a  child !  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Dora,  No  more  did  I  until  to  day.  But  now  Luke  is  gone  my 
heart  is  desolate.  I  wish  you  would  adopt  a  pretty  little  boy 
like  thiif .   I'd  teach  him  to  obey  you  uncle. 


Allan.  I  know  you  would.  What!  you  must  clamber,  must 
you?  'Tis  strauge  how  these  little  creatures  find  out  wJioii  a 
man  Is  fond  of  them.  {He  kisses  child,  who  clambers  up  on  his 
knee  and  plays  with  his  hair.) 

Dora,  (Aside,)  I  can  see  the  poor  mother  watching.  How 
her  eyes  gleam  all  that  way  off  ! 

Allan.  I've  seen  this  boy's  face  before.  No,  but  (ver^ 
gravely)  I've  had  a  boy  in  ray  arms  that  was  something  like 
him,  strangely  like  him.    You  say  his  father  is  dead? 

Dora.    Yes ;  he  died  two  months  ago. 

Allan.  Two  months.  {Pause  in  an  agitated  '^nhis'per.)  Tell 
me  the  truth.    Whose  child  is  this  ? 

Dora.  'Tis  William's  child.  (Allan  shudders,  and  is  violently 
agitated.) 

Allan,  (Bising  suddenly,  and  speaking  in  an  awful  voice,)  So, 
then,  this  was  a  trap.  You  and  that  woman  put  your  heads 
together,  and  caught  me  in  it,  —  caught  me  by  the  heart. 

Dora,   Blame  none  but  me.    I  contrived  it  all. 

Allan,  You  knew  my  will  was  law,  yet  you  dared  to  deceire 
me,  and  defy  me  too. 

Dora,  Do  with  me  what  you  will,  but  take  the  child  and 
care  for  him,  for  the  sake  of  him  that  is  gone. 

Allan,  You  have  put  your  cunning  hand  into  an  old  man's 
heart,  and  torn  it  out  of  his  bosom.  Well ;  so  be  it.  I'll  take 
the  boy,  and  he  shall  live  with  me.  Now,  go  you  hence,  and 
never  see  me  more ;  and  mind  the  woman  there,  your  confeder- 
ate in  this  trick.  She  shall  never  enter  my  door;  and  you,  that 
are  ten  times  worse,  and  more  heartless  than  she  is,  I  forbid 
you  to  blast  my  sight  with  your  false  face.  Do  you  hear?  I 
forbid  you  to  pass  me  on  the  road.  I  forbid  you  to  go  to  the 
same  church  where  I  am !  Out  of  my  house,  double-face !  Out 
of  my  heart.  Out  of  my  memory  forever !  {Farmer  seizes  the 
child,  and  hurries  him  out  l.u.e. —  Dora  falls  on  straw,  —  A  pause.) 

Dora,  Here  comes  the  mother.  Rise  up,  crushed  heart,  to 
comfort  her. 

Enter  Mary. 

Mary.   You  are  alone ;  he  has  taken  little  Willie? 
Dora.   Yes,  and  he  will  be  a  father  to  him ;  believe  me. 
Mary,   Now  praise  be  to  Him  that  careth  for  the  fatherless, 
and  the  orphan! 
Dora,  Amen! 

Mai*y,    And  me,  Dora,  —  may  I  hope  to  be  near  my  boy  ? 

Dora.  Not  at  present.  He  says  there  was  a  trick,  and  you 
must  not  cross  his  threshold. 

Mary,  O  heart  of  stone!  Was  he  ever  born  of  woman  I 
Well,  I'll  go  to  my  own  home  then.  Ah !  me,  its  light  is  fled. 
Thank  you,  Dora,  all  the  same. 
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Dora.   Mary,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you. 
Mary.   And  what  is  that? 
Dora.   Let  me  go  home  with  you. 
Mary,    And  welcome. 

Dora.    But  you  don't  understand  me  :  I  mean  to  live  with  yon, 
to  work  with  you.   Uncle  says  he  will  never  see  me  more. 
Mary.  What? 

Dora.  Yes,  dear;  homeless  and  friendless  in  my  turn  Let  me 
live  with  you.  I  am  industrious  and  saving.  I'll  try  and  comfort 
you  for  the  loss  of  your  poor  boy. 

Mary.  No ;  I'll  not  go  home.  I'll  not  have  this  on  my  con- 
ECience.  Why  should  you  take  my  trouble  on  yourself?  Why 
should  I  be  so  base  as  to  let  you?  Poor  thing,  you  talk  of  com- 
forting, and  they  have  broken  your  heart  of  gold  amongst 
them, —  the  miserable  fools!  There,  now  she  is  fainting.  Here 
you,  come  and  help  me  if  you  are  men.  {Supports  Dora  to  the 
hanky  l.h.) 

LxTKB  runs  in,  R.^.f  followed  by  a  man  carrying  carpet-hag. 

Luke.  (Jtunning  to  Dora.)  What  is  the  matter?  What  is 
this?    She  is  dying!    She  is  dying! 

Mary.  No,  no,  ye  foolish  boy,  she  is  fainting.  Run  to  the 
brook  and  get  me  some  water.  (Lukk  runs  out  r.,  returns  loith 
water  in  his  hat.  Mary  sprinkles  Dora's  face;  she  recovers.) 
There,  she  is  a  little  better.  It  is  all  the  old  man's  doings. 
She,  poor  thing,  put  my  boy  in  his  arms ;  he  took  the  boy  to 
live  with  him,  and  he  has  turned  her  out  of  his  house. 

Dora.    His  hard  words  frightened  me  so. 

Luke.  George,  carry  the  bag  home  again.  (Exit  man.)  1 
can't  leave  England  while  Dora  is  in  sickness  or  trouble. 

Dora.  Ah !  there  is  one  that  cares  for  me.  (Luke  kisses  her 
hand.) 

Mary.  Care  for  you? —  who  could  know  you  as  I  do  now,  and 
not  warm  to  you?  She  is  more  an  angel  than  a  woman,  Lul^e. 
There's  my  father-in-law,  at  the  o  her  end  of  the  field,  leading 
my  little  boy.  Take  a  message  to  him  for  me.  You'll  tell  him 
he  has  almost  killed  Dora,  and  that  Mary  Allan  must  say  a  word 
to  him  before  she  parts  with  her  boy.  Ask  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  step  this  way. 

Luke.  I'll  bring  him,  Mrs.  Allan.  Take  great  care  of  Dora 
kill  I  come  back.    (Exit  Luke,  l.u.e.) 

Mary.  Now  you  lean  on  me  as  far  as  that  cottage.  The 
woman  that  keeps  it  is  a  good  soul.  She'll  give  you  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  you'll  need  it,  for  you  have  one  more  trial  to  go 
through,  and  so  have  I. 

Dora.  No,  give  me  something  better  than  wine  to  warm  my 
heart.   Kiss  me,  Mary,  and  tell  me  you  love  me. 
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Mary.  I  love  you  better  than  I  ever  loTed  a  woman  in  tba 
world.    {They  embrace,) 

Dora,  Ah !  that  has  done  me  good,  and  now,  dear,  take  my 
advice.  Your  child  is  nearer  to  uncie,  after  all.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice. I've  had  my  time,  and  now  he  is  having  his,  poor  dear;  let 
us  slip  away  to  your  house  and  leave  well  alone. 

Mary.  {Firmly,)  No,  Dora;  I  couldn't  do  it.  My  conscience 
cries  out  against  it,  and  the  blood  of  a  mother  in  my  veins  cries 
out  against  it.    Come,  lean  on  me.    (ExU  r.u.e.) 

Enter  Allan,  leading  the  boy,  and  Luke,  l.u.e. 

Allan,  I  can't,  Luke, —  I  can't.  Confidence  once  broken  can 
never  be  restored.  Why  was  she  in  my  house,  and  my  son  out 
on't?  Because  she  obeyed  me,  and  he  defied  me;  she  knows 
that.  Yet  she  has  defied  me  —  a  man  whose  will  is  law.  But 
'tisn't  her  disobedience  only,  it's  her  cunning  and  treachery,  to 
go  and  entrap  an  old  man's  heart.  She  knows  my  one  weak 
side;  she  baited  her  trap  with  a  little  child, —  my  dead  son's 
child. 

Luke.    She  did  it  for  the  best.    'Twas  for  your  good,  not  hers. 

Allan,  You're  an  honest  chap;  don't  you  demean  yourself  to 
defend  her.  Deceit  is  deceit.  I'll  learn  her  to  play  on  an  old 
man's  heart  as  if  she  was  playing  on  a  piano-forte. 

Luke.  Well,  sir,  I  agree  with  you ;  straightforward  is  the  best 
way.  But,  dear  heart,  you  can't  expect  a  woman  to  be  quite  as 
direct  as  a  man.  The  Almighty  has  made  her  difterent.  You 
might  as  well  quarrel  with  a  sheep  for  not  being  a  cow,  as  with 
a  woman  for  not  being  the  same  as  you  and  I  are.  Of  course,  she 
goes  about  a  bit,  as  her  mother  did  afore  her.  You  should  look 
at  her  motive,  and  not  at  the  way  she  works.  She  knows,  if  she 
lets  you  go  on  denying  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  you'll  die  all 
alone,  some  day,  like  an  old  wolf  in  his  den.  I  believe  the  angels 
in  heaven  smiled  on  that  poor  girl,  when  she  brought  little 
Willie  Allan  to  be  your  heir,  instead  of  her,  and  you  turned  her 
out  of  your  house. 

Allan.  Job  was  a  patient  man,  but  his  patience  went  at  last. 
How  much  longer  am  I  to  sit  here,  and  be  taken  to  task  by  a  boy 
like  you?  I've  dandled  your  father  on  my  knee  many's  the 
tinie,  and  yet  you  dare  to  insult  me  on  my  own  ground,  that  I 
tilled  before  ye  were  born,  ye  puppy ! 

Luke.  Now  don't  ye  think  to  quarrel  with  me,  for  I  won't 
quarrel  with  you.  Mr.  Allan,  you  have  more  good  qualities 
than  I  have,  or  anybody  else  in  this  parish.  You  never  grina 
the  poor,  or  flatter  the  rich ;  and  you  are  a  byword  for  truth  and 
fairness.  But  you  have  one  fault,  and  a  terrible  one ;  you  are  too 
swift  to  anger  for  a  man  that  is  so  slow  to  forgive ;  and  you  are 
too  slow  to  forgive  for  a  man  that  is  so  swift  to  quarrel.  You 
ion't  like  the  woman's  way  of  going  about,  and  making  things 
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pleasant.    Then  look  me  in  the  face,  man  to  man,  and  tell  me,  If 

'twas  all  to  do  again,  would  you  let  your  brother  and  your  son 
go  unforgiven  to  their  graves  ? 

Allan.  Ahl  ar'n't  you  ashamed?  Ar'n't  ye  ashamed  to  come 
in  the  flower  of  your  youth,  and  probe  an  old  man  to  the  heart 
like  this?    (Sits  down.) 

Luke,   I'll  say  no  more.  (Music) 

Enter  Dora  and  Mary,  r.  1  e.    Music  continues  through  Mary's 
speech. 

Mary.  Father!  (Allan  starts  and  turns  around)  — if  you  will 
let  me  call  you  so  —  I  never  came  a-begs^iug  for  myself,  nor 
William ;  nor  our  child ;  but  now  I  come  for  Dora.  Take  her 
back;  she  loves  you  well.  O  sir,  your  son,  my  husband,  died 
at  peace  with  all  men,  fori  asked  him ;  and  he  said  he  could  not 
even  rue  his  marrying  me  —  I  had  been  a  patient  wife.  But,  sir, 
he  said  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  so. 

Allan.    Did  he  say  so  much? 

Mary.  Ay !  more  than  that.  God  bless  him !  he  said ;  and 
may  he  never  know  the  trouble  I  have  gone  through.  'Twas  his 
last  words  on  this  earth.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  — 
(  Weeping)  —  and  now,  sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you  will  make 
him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to  scorn  his  father  s  memory,  and  his 
mother's  poverty.  Come  to  thy  mother.  (The  boy  runs  to  her.) 
Now  take  Dora  back,  and  let  this  be  as  'twas  before. 

Luke.  No,  not  as  'twas  before.  (To  Allan.)  The  sun  is  just 
above  the  horizon,  one  minute  more,  and  — 

Dora,  Oh  I  see !  see !  I  know  his  dear  face  so  well ;  his  great 
heart  is  bursting.  Oh !  give  it  vent,  uncle.  Open  your  arms  to 
me  who  love  you  so  dearly,  dearly. 

Allan.  I've  been  to  blame!  I've  been  to  blame!  My  son, 
I've  killed  him,  but  I  loved  him,  my  dear  son.  My  God  forgive 
me!  I've  been  to  blame.  Dora!  Mary!  (Opens  his  arms.) 
Kiss  me,  my  children.  (Dora  and  Mary  rush  to  him.)  Oh  !  the 
happiness  I've  thrown  away !  —  for  hating  is  hell,  and  love  is 
heaven.  My  withered  heart  revives,  it  swells,  it  longs.  From 
this  hour  you  live  with  me,  all  of  you.  Luke,  you  shall  marry 
Dora,  but  you  must  live  with  me. 

Luke.    But  Dora,  what  does  she  say  to  that? 

Dora.  She  says  nothing,  only  she  thinks  it  is  very  sweet  to 
be  loved  as  you  love  me. 

Allan.  (Shouting  loudly.)  Hey!  Jem  Blunt,  Harry  Newell, 
here.  (Music.) 

Enter  Jem  Blunt,  running. 

Run  to  the  house,  and  tell  'em  my  daughter  and  her  child  they 
live  with  me ;  get  bed  and  supper  ready,  and  throw  open  th€ 
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^reat  front  door;  it  hasn*t  been  opened  since  I  took  my  wife 
home,  fifty  years  ago.  Set  table  in  the  yard,  for  all  the  men. 
Broach  a  barrel  of  home-brewed  ale.  {Exit  Jem  Blunt,  cheer- 
ing.') Do  ye  hear  that.  Even  my  very  farming  men  knew  what 
was  good  for  me,  better  than  I  did.  Come,  Mary,  I  must  feci  and 
s^e  you  all  as  I  go.  Luke,  my  son,  put  the  boy  on  his  grand- 
daddy's  back,  and  go  before,  that  I  may  see  thy  honest  face. 
Close,  close  to  me,  my  children ! 

Luke  puts  child  on  Allan's  hack.  Dora  and  Mary  walk  by  his 
side,  Luke  walking  backwards^  face  towards  Allan,  Dora 
and  Mary's,  as  they  go  up.  Men  in  smock  frocks  appear  and 
cKeer, 
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A  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 

By  EGBERT  W.  FOWLER. 

Author  of    A  Matrimonial  Advertisement." 

Seven  male,  four  female  characters.  Costumes,  modern  and  nnlitary ;  scenery 
not  difficult.  Another  of  tlie  popular  class  of  strictly  American  c  unedy-divmias 
of  which  M**.  James  A.  Hearne's  "  Sliore  Acres  "  is  an  atiniirabl  ^  lypv.  Kspecia;ly 
strong  in  its  fidelity  to  rusticlife  ami  character,  biu  of  c  )unn  in  ling  invilodi  Hiuauc 
interest.  Its  humor  is  good  and  abundant,  its  sentiment  wholesome,  and  its  tone 
unexceptionable.  It  is  printed  from  an  acting  copy,  and  p(>ssess(!S  the  terseness 
and  vigor  in  performance  that  are  bound  to  characterize  a  working  manuscript. 
Plays  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Price,      .      .      .      o      o      1$  Cents. 


SYNOPSIS. 

ACT  I.  "  My  Country, 'tis  of  thee."  Hunting  eggs,  A  sad  pickle.  The  dance 
in  the  old  barn.  The  donation.  The  Deacon's  speech.  Jim  and  Grace.  A  posi- 
tion of  trust.  The  wayward  son.  The  robbery.  The  innocent  victim.  "Give 
me  until  to-morrow  —  for  her  sake."    A  reprieve. 

ACr  il.  ''The  Girl  I  left  behind  me."  Making  butter  and  making  love. 
Bob  and  Bess.  High  kicking.  •*  Anev7  exercise  in  the  public  schools."  The 
Major  and  the  Mex  can  war.  A  confession.  '•  Father,  ^ou  do  not  doubt  me  !  " 
The  accusa,tion.  Uncle  John's  sacrifice.  The  passing  regiment.  "God  bring 
you  back  to  us  when  your  duty  is  done."    Off  to  the  war. 

A^W  III.  "  From  Atlanta  to  the  Sea."  Debby  and  the  Major.  Personalities. 
Letters  from  the  front.  '*  Our  Jim  a  Captain  !  "  The  birthday  party.  A  thunder- 
bolt.  "  Mortally  wounded."   Thk  bitterness  of  death. 

ACT  IV.  ''When  Johnny  comes  inarching  Home."  PTope  deferred.  Bnd 
news.  The  invalid.  "She  must  not  kiunv."  Deacon  Tidd  and  the  mortgage. 
"One,  t  vo,  three,  git!"  The  Major  to  the  rescue.  A  disappointed  old  njaid. 
The  newspaper.  The  dark  hour  before  the  dawn.  The  dead  alive.  A  prodigal 
son.   Thf.  empty  sleeve. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WENT 
TO  EUROPE. 

A  COMEDIETTA  IN  ONE  ACT. 

By  CLARA  J.  DENTON. 

Author  of  "A  Change  of  Color,"  "To  Meet  Mr.  Thompson,"  etc. 

Three  male,  two  female  characters,  and  a  small  boy.  A  good-natured  hit  at  a 
very  common  human  weakness  :  very  slight,  but  amusing.  Plays  fifteen  minutes. 

Price,  15  Cents. 
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HE  AN'  OTIS. 

A  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS. 


By  CHARLES  HENRY  WELLS. 

Five  male,  four  female  characters.  Scenery,  four  easy  iiiteriMrs;  costumes, 
modern.  This  piece  has  heeu  played  from  manuscript  for  Sfv«  al  seasojjs  by 
amateurs  with  great  success.  It  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  pr  x  ate  j)t-rfoi-m_ 
ance  by  the  simpl  city  of  its  requirements,  and  the  character  of  i  s  sloi  y.  It  is 
bright,  entertaining/and  vivacious,  but  makes  no  demands  upon  i!s  actors  iliat 
the  usual  experiences  of  young  people  are  not  quite  able  to  meet.  Its  liumor  is 
fresh,  varie<l  and  timely,  and  its  pictures  of  rustic  characters  pariicularly  faith- 
ful and  amusing.  Few  pieces  offer  so  many  good  parts  as  this,  or  are  as  rich  in 
the  comedy  element.    Plays  two  hours. 

Price,  15  Cents. 


SYNOPSIS. 

ACT  I. — In  a  college  room.  Love  and  football.  A  woman-hater  in  a  fix. 
The  pigskin.  The  progress  of  the  game.  "  She  understands  what  foot- ball  is." 
Taking  a  goal.   Invitations.    Ho  !  for  Perkinsville. 

ACT  II.  At  Perkinsville.  A  capable  woman,  "  Oh,  Betsey,  be  yein  in 
love*?*"  Me  an' Otis,  "I'd  stump  a  Manif^ure  teAV  suit  yew."  A  second-liand 
honeymoon.  Sam  and  the  red  heifer.  Otis'  advice.  Tlie  two  letters.  An 
amiable  jdot    A  catastrophe    *'  Heaven's  to  Betsey  !  " 

ACT  III.  Sam's  desperation.  "I'll  go  an' spend  that  last  quarter  !  "  Dis- 
sembling. 'I  he  two  consi'irators.  A  little  feint.  Thornton  and  Betty  ?;.s\  Flor 
ence  and  Dick.  Holding  the  fort.  A  ticklish  position.  The  broken  chair.  Otis 
in  arms.   ' '  Git !  " 

ACT  IV.    The    Tewksburys  in  fashionable    qua.rters,    Sam  in  clover. 
Slathers  n'  gobs  o'  ice  cream."    Sam's  genius  helps  the  family  out.    An  ex- 
temporized colored  man.    The  reception.    Otis  and  his  store  clothes.    "  Ladies 
to  the  right,  gentlemen  to  the  left."   The  pedal  extremities.    "  Time  fer  grub." 
Ringing  up  and  ringing  down.      Bless  you,  my  children." 


The  Lady  Lawyer. 

A  FARCE  IN  TWO  SCENES. 
By  F.  E.  HILAND. 

Author  of  "RooNEY's  Restaurant,"  "A  Town  Meeting,"  etc. 

Three  male,  two  female  characters,  and  jurymen.  Scenery,  unimportant; 
costumes  modern  and  eccentric.  A  lively  and  laughable  farce  of  the  robust  sort, 
chiefly  appreciated  by  boys,  touching  lightly  on  the  "new  woman"  and  the 
servant-girl  question.  Excellent  Irish  comedy  characters,  b  th  male  and 
female.  The  court-room  scene  can  be  wo  ked  up  to  any  extent  with  local  gags 
and  business,  affording  an  excellent  basis  for  a  "  mock-trial."  i\s  written,  it  is 
short  and  crisp,  the  whole  piece  playing  not  over  twenty  minutes. 


Price, 


15  Cents. 


A  NEW  FARCE  COMEDY. 


THE  WIDOW  FROM  THE  WEST. 

A  Farce  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

By  HILTON  COON. 

Five  male,  three  female  characters.  Scene,  easy  interior,  the  same  for 
all  three  acts;  costumes,  modern  and  ecceiitric.  \  his  piece,  whicli  was  success- 
fully presented  for  a  season  by  the  Don  C.  Hall  (Jtwuedy  Compaity,  touring  the 
Western  States,  is  a  farce  comedy  of  the  irresponsible  school  founded  by  Mr. 
Hoyt.  Depending  largely  for  its  fun  upon  the  contributions  of  indivulu^.! 
humor  of  its  players,  it  reciprocates  by  supplying  a  strong,  if  loosely  woveu, 
fabric  of  plot  which  can  be  embro  dered  witli  specialties"  to  any  extent. 
Plot  is  not  usually  a  strong  point  in  such  pieces,  but  "  The  Late  Mrs.  Early,"  as 
it  has  also  been  called,  provides  quite  enough  to  carry  the  interest  of  the  per- 
formance successfully.  The  piece  has  plenty  <<i'  inci.lent  and  "  business,"  and 
room  tor  much  more,  and  its  characters  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  clever 
comedians  to  build  *'  hits  "  upon.  Not  recommentled  for  schools  or  church  per-, 
formance,  as  it  is  essentially  theatrical  in  character. 

Price  15  Cents. 


SYNOPSIS. 

ACT  I. —  The  Weeping  Willow  Hotel.  Indis  Guys,  the  detective.  Back 
from  Klondike.  "After  the  ball."  The  old  maid's  visit.  A  clever  scheme. 
Tbe  Widow  from  the  West.  "  If  I  was  n't  a  married  man."  The  rivals.  A  tele- 
gram.   Sick  abed.   Angelina  arrives. 

ACT  II.  — The  two  nurses.  Sassafras  tea.  The  bell-boy.  Touched  for  two 
hundred.  "Charge  it  in  the  bill."  The  red  silk  stocking.  The  detective  again. 
"No  one  has  ever  seen  my  face."  A  noted  criminal.  Touched  again.  "Dis- 
charging" the  boarders.   "Ephesus,  you  have  deceived  me."    Angelina  defied. 

ACT  III.— "One-eyed  Eddie."  The  French  maid.  The  widow  and  the  de- 
tective. Knit  vs  Nit.  "O  Dusty!  this  is  so  sudden."  A  clock  in  a  fit.  The 
haunted  house.  Touched  again.  More  fits.  "  Just  like  a  man's  beard."  Caught 
at  last.  The  telegram,  *'  What's  the  dilf  —  I've  got  on  pants?"  Angelina  abol- 
ished. 


AN  ENGAGING  POSITION. 

A  Comedy  in  Two  Acts. 

By  LEWIS  E.  MACBRAYNE. 

Three  male,  three  female  characters.  A  briskly  and  humorotisly  written 
little  comedy,  with  an  ingenious  plot,  full  of  lu  i'crous  situations.  A  society 
piece,  admirably  adapted  for  amateur  perfonn  «nc«^,  and  calii  g  for  pr  etty 
though  not  elaborate  stage  settings,  and  hand-soine  modern  costuming,  morning 
and  evening  dress.  I's  story  concerns  a  young  society  man,  who,  by  a  series  of 
mistakes,  becomes  engaged  to  three  young  ladies  at  "iie  time  —  a  somewhat  try- 
ing and  difficult  position,  the  solution  of  whicli  is  inj;eniously  accomplished  with 
most  amusing  results.   An  excellent  piece,  and  a  sure  hit  in  the  proper  hands. 

Price  15  Cents. 


Senf,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  p7'ice,  by 

BAKER,  5  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


^  THE  MAGISTRATE.  I  flp^;^^:^-^:^,j^  ^^^^^  ^ 

f  l\  principal  Amencant^UeLres    Tt  is  of  th^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^IC 

^jj  THE  NOTORIOUS      a  Drama  i„  Four  Acts.    By  ARTriun  W  /A\ 

f   MRS.  EBBSMITH.    g  3--?"' -^^^^^^  /R 


  -p'  4Ji^  y         ,V      &       series  to  winch  "  The  'AC 

belong,  and  while  strongly  dramatTe?anf  ntenS  ;  "t«e^'t?  /iS 
■  ^g  amateur  performance.   It  is  recomnUnded  fur  lieLi'ng  Club"^  (1^^^^^^^^ 

h\  THE  PROFLIGATE.  I   a  Play  in  rom- Acts.  By  ARTHUR  W.PrxE- 

;  >K  ■  g"-   ^even  male  and  five  female  cliaracters  /IW 

'  /IS  costumes,  modern.    This  is  a  pi  ce'SSJ^I^J^^^fr^e^"!-  SlJ 

A  movement,  and  tragic  in  its  event    An  admh-a  i  I  ^f^ V"'"  '^'^^ dramatic  in  /A\ 

fj)k  teur  performance.  (1892.)  A" '""""able  play,  but  not  suited  for  ama-  W 

THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS  J    ^  Farce  m  Three  Acts.  By  Arthur  h\ 

W   I    ^Ji^^^^^"^^-    ^'"ie  male,  seven  fe-  ^T; 

Jki    fn;  scenery,  three  interiors,  easily  arranged    T^ff^  ^'^^^    Costumes,  mod-  /l\ 

W   farce  was  playe.i  by  Miss  Rosina  Vokes  durfn^'hef  laughable  jli 

Jii    great  success.   Its  plot  is  amusing,  its  actLTia^^^^^^ 

W   logue  brilliant,  and  its  scheme  of  charactei  eso^^^^^^  "le^dent  its  dia-  ± 

Jii    ?us  types.  The  Hon.  Vere  QuecketHnd  Ppalv  «?i  i  ^        m"  '^'^'''''^  ^"^^  humor-  n\ 
IS  in  all  respects  suitable  f or  ain^^^^^^^^      fllf)       ^^P^cially  strong.  The  piece 

ii>  THE  SECOND       I  :^  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Arthfr  \v  \I' 

.X  MRS.  TANQUERAY.  tS^o^^:^JS^Jr^^^:^ 

W   ■  _-  I    '"tenors.    This  well-knowA  and  no  ve  ■  lul  k**^ 

formance.    It  is  offered  to  Mr.  Pinero'^\dm"reVf amon"J h'  ^r-  W 

fW  answer  to  the  demand  which  its  wide  a^^^Sl^l^Tg^^  play  hls^t'^ti'^   S  / 

Also  in  Cloth,  $1.00.' 

tW  SWEET  LAVENDFR  I 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts    Bv  Artttt-t?  i'i^ 

*W   ■  —  —I    ^^-P^^ERo.    Seven  male  and  four  fernale  W 

.•|^   same  for  all  three  acts;  costumes  mndAr^  a^''?' ^  ^"^^^^  interior,  the  \U 

W   and  popular  piece  is  admirabirsuited  to  Im^^^^^  V'''  ''''^^  ^^^^^^  }K 

often  given  during  the  last  few  years     ItsTfolv  "^^^'^      ^^^^  ^^^n  M> 

\f/  comedy  interest  abundant  and  sSg    ns^f/^ "^^"^"gly  ^y^^Pathetic,  and  its 

entenaining  piece,  of  stfo^n^  S  l=^rd'lt^ra\t  ^^at^^^^^^^^^ 

If/  THE  WEAKER  SEX.  I     S^^^'/o ' V!^^"  ^"^^^  ^^-^  ^^9. 

•ii  —  ^1  E'Rbt  male  and  eight  female  ^ki 

W  interiors,  not  difficult.    This  verv  amuw'"nnn,^?'""'*^' =  «««nery,  V/ 

A.  the  repertoire  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  K™n  Ja?Tn  thi^  comedy  was  a  popular  feature  of  Wt> 

1/  strong  dramatic  interest,  and  its  ineirtenta^satirroV"';,J»  P-'^sents  a  plot  of  V/ 

I-  P'"vs  some  admirably  humorous  chTrTttrc  i^^  '     <?f  "  Woman's  Eights  -  em-  il> 

1/  Its  leading  characters  are  .mnsualTy  ev^n 'irstSh W 

makes  >t  a  very  satisfactory  piece  for  amateurs!   a  J4!)  """^  P'-«»"nence,  which  ^j^ 


NEW  OPERETTAS  FOR  CHILDREN-  ^jt 

IeDITH'S  DREAM.i 

®n  ©pcrctta  far  CJjitornt.  W 

<fjS  Words  by  MARGARET  FEZANDIE  and  EDGAR  MORETTE.  M 
Music  by  EUGENE  FEZANDIE,  Jr.  nS 

<f»S    /IS 


Eleven  characters,  jjirls  and  hoys,  or  all  girls,  as  preferred  ;  ten  or  more  addi- 
tional tor  chorus.    Scenery  ujinecessary  ;  costumes,  pretty  and  fanciful,'  but 
easily  arranged  at  home.    This  admirahle  little  pi^'^e  is  printed  complete  with 
yiV    music.   It  is  very  tuneful  and  gracefully  imagined,  and  is  strongly  recommended  VAV 
'.f^   for  private  theatricals  or  for  schools.   It  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  latter   r  |^ 
/iV    nse,  as  it  deals  whimsically  with  the  question  of  youthful  study,  inculcating,  ifAW 
^   however,  an  excellent  moral. 

/J\  Price  35  cents.  ./J^ 


A  Collection  of  Short  and  Simple  Musical 
Entertainments  for  Children. 


*  ODD  OPERASMEVENTIDE.  | 

f 

,1  By  MRS.  G.  N.  BORDMAN.  Sffjf 

■   S^i! 

This  collection  provides  a  simple  operetta,  a  fairy  opera,  a  picturesque  motion 
song,  a  quaint  musicnl  pantominie,  a  pretty  musical  sketch,  and  two  original 
humurous  recitativ/iis  tor  children,  complete,  with  all  the  music,  and  fuUinstruc-  \m£ 
"lie  music  is  tuneful  and  simide.  and  is  sneciallv^  written    Mr  ' 


tions  for  perfornumce.  The  music  is  tuneful  and  simple,  and  is  specially  written 
AviMi  the  tastes  and  limitations  of  chihlreu  in  view.  The  solos  are  easily  learned  ^ijf 
and  sung,  and  all  the  choruses  are  written  for  voices  in  unison.  The  collection  M' 
is  strongly  recommended  for  its  simplicity  and  perfect  practicability.  Neither 
stage  nor  scenery  is  demanded,  nor  any  other  requirements  that  cannot  be  met 
without  trouble  by  the  ecjuipment  of  the  ordiuai  y  hall  or  church  vestry,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  most  economical  committee  of  arrangements. 

Price  50  cents. 


it/ 


CONTENTS^ 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Brownies.  A 

Musical  Sketch  for  Children.  Any 
number  of  boys. 

Market  Day.  A  n  Operetta  for  Young 
People.  Seven  speaking  parts  and 
chorus. 

Queen  Flora's  Day  Dream.  An 

Operetta  for  Children.  Six  speak- 
ing parts  and  chorus. 


The   Boating:   Party.     A  Musical 

Sketch  for  Little  Children.    Thirty  \li 
boys  and  girls.  Mr 
Six  T.ittle  Grandmas.    A  Musical 
Pantomime  for  very  Little  Children. 
Six  very  little  girls. 
Jimmy  Crow.    A  liecitation  for  a 

Little  Girl. 
A  House  in  the  Moon.    A  Recita- 
tion for  a  Child. 


8.  J.  PARKHILL  A  CO.,  I>RINTERS.   BOSTON.  U.S.A. 


